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PREFACE 

The  Conference  on  Southern  Population,  held  December  5  and  6,  1961  ,  at 
Mississippi  State  University,  pointed  toward  four  major  objectives.    These  were 
to  discuss  (1)  basic  data  and  information  on  population,  (2)  the  uses  of  population 
data  in  administrative  planning  a,  d  in  population  research,   (3)  trends  and  emphases 
in  population  research,  and  (4)  possibilities  of  improved  coordination  of  basic  data, 
administrative  planning,  and  population  research. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  familiarity  with,  access  to,  and  use  of  census 
and  vital  rates  data.     Professional  demographers  who  work  constantly  with  demo- 
graphic data  need  little  reminder  of  the  vast  amount  of  basic  data.     Administrative 
executives,  professional  planners  and  others  are  less  likely  than  demographers  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vast  storehouse  of  population  data.     Presenta- 
tions by  Beresford,   Sagen,  and  Bowles  are  designed  to  indicate  some  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  available  data  and  ways  this  data  may  be  employed  to  obtain  particular 
information  or  solve  special  problems. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  during  the  conference  discussing  the  relation  of 
population  information  (including  research)  to  the  policies  and  planning  of  action 
agencies.     Bertrand  indicated  the  close  relation  between  demography  and  rural 
sociology,  and  Eurman  the  vital  role  of  population  in  city  planning.     Many  of  the 
uses  of  population  data,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  encountered,  were  explored 
in  the  general  discussion  under  the  heading  "Agricultural  Planning  and  Population 
Research. " 

Studies  on  population  growth  and  migration,  and  estimates  and  projections  of 
population  came  under  examination  in  the  discussion  of  demographic  research. 
Saunders  laments  the  tendency  found  in  research  to  limit  analysis  of  population 
trends  and  migration  to  traditional  demographic  considerations,  although  recog- 
nizing that  a  demographic  approach  has  led  to  many  worthwhile  results.     He  suggests 
a  strong  need  to  include  sociological  and  psychological  variables  in  population 
research.    Wilber's  paper  (included  in  these  proceedings,  but  not  presented  at  the 
conference)  on  the  determinants  of  migration  research  reaches  a  similar  conclusion, 
namely  that  demographic  and  ecological  studies  of  migration  have  been  fruitful, 
but  analyses  and  conclusions  have  been  limited  by  failing  to  accord  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  other  kinds  of  variables  in  migration  research.     Varley  reviews  some 
of  the  migration  research  in  process — as  it  was  discussed  in  some  detail  at  the  work- 
shop on  migration  at  North  Carolina  State  in  the  Spring  of  1961  ,     The  need  for 
estimates  and  projections  of  population  was  stressed  repeatedly  throughout  the 
conference.    Wilber  summarized  briefly  the  status  of  estimating  and  projecting 
activities  and  pointed  to  some  of  the  unmet  needs,  especially  for  small  area  esti- 
mates and  for  estimates  of  various  population  characteristics. 

The  final  phase  of  the  conference  v/as  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  possibilities 
for  better  coordination  of  data,  planning,  and  research.  Lack  or  time  precluded 
extensive  discussion,  but  at  least  one  major  suggestion  was  explored.  This  was  a 
suggestion  to  establish  population  research  centers  throughout  the  South. 


This  conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by  Mississippi  State  University  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.     Participants  represented  a  number  of  agencies  and 
institutions  throughout  the  South  and  from  Washington.    Approximately  30  invited 
participants  and  vistors  attended  the  meetings.     In   organizing  the  conference  an 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  number  of  participants  relatively  small  to  facilitate 
open  discussions. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  a  number  of  persons  who  contributed  in  various  ways 
to  the  conference.    First  and  foremost  are  Mr.  Louis  Van  Mol ,  General  Manager, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard,  President,  Mississippi  State 
University,    whose  interests  in  population  and  planning  helped  bring  about  this 
conference.     Dr.  Colvard  welcomed  the  conference  officially  to  the  university 
and  emphasized  the  tremendously  important  role  of  population  characteristics  and 
trends  in  the  South.     Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Durisch,  Government  Relations  and  Economics 
Staff,  T.  V.  A.  ,  also  played  a  major  role  in  planning  the  conference  and  assuring 
its  success. 

Finally,  to  everyone  who  participated  in  the  two-day  conference — the  conference 
was  successful  only  because  you  entered  into  the  discussions  so  whole-heartedly. 

G.   L.  W. 

E.   S.   B. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  CONFERENCE 


POPULATION  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


LAWRENCE  L.  DURISCH 

The  task  of  regional  resource  development  is  essentially  that  of  the  reciprocal 
adjustment  of  people  and  their  environment.     The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  long 
ago  found  that  the  key  to  economic  growth  in  the  region  in  which  it  works  is  not 
natural  resources  alone  but  also  people  and  their  institutions. 

TVA  came  into  being  in  1933  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  depression.     The 
Tennessee  River  Valley  and  contiguous  related  territory  made  a  natural  area  for  a 
regionaf  conservation  program  including  navigation,  flood  control,  power  develop- 
ment and  distribution,  development  of  new  and  better  fertilizers,  agricultural  and 
forest  development,  erosion  control  and  reforestation,  and  other  phases  of  resource 
use.     The  development  of  the  river  was  teamed  with  the  protection  and  development 
of  a  great  watershed  to  provide  the  people  of  the  region  with  new  and  better  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  their  initiative,  energy,  and  talents  in  improving  income  and 
living  conditions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960  decade  over  five  and  one-half  million  people 
were  living  in  the  200  counties  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region.    The  population 
had  increased  only  about  2.3  percent  during  the  preceding  decade — but  major 
changes  in  population  distribution  and  composition  occurred  during  the  period. 
Every  phase  of  regional  development  is  concerned  with  these  changes  and  must 
take  them  into  account  in  program  planning  and  execution. 

People  and  population  facts,   including  predictions  of  population  growth  and 
redistribution,  are  a  vital  part  of  regional  development.    The  appearance  of  the 
1960  Census  of  Population  currently  provides  a  good  occasion  to  re-examine  the 
basic  sources  of  population  data,  to  identify  the  needs  and  opportunities  for 
demographic  research,  and  to  consider  the  population  factor  in  policy  and  planning 
in  a  number  of  subject  fields. 

We  hope  this  Conference  will  advance  the  field  of  population  research  and 
planning  in  the  Southeast — those  of  us  from  TVA  expect  more  specifically  to  get 
here  new  ideas  and  to  profit  from  the  discussion  of  techniques  for  population 
analyses  and  from  the  consideration  of  methods  for  analyzing  the  information 
contained  in  the  new  census  volumes.  All  of  us  are  interested  in  obtaining  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  is  actually  happening  in  the  field  of  population  in  the 
Southeast.    We  hope  also  as  a  result  of  the  material  to  be  presented  here  to  be 
better  prepared  to  help  meet  population  problems  arising  in  TVA's  various  pro- 
grams.   TVA  is  very  pleased  to  join  with  Mississippi  State  in  sponsoring  this 
Conference. 
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SOURCES  AND  RESEARCH 
USES  OF  POPULATION  DATA 


THE  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING- 
KINDS  OF   INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

JOHNS  BERESFORD 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  last  census  enumerator 
knocked  on  the  door  of  the  fifty-three  million  twenty-one  thousand,  and  sixty- 
first  occupied  housing  unit  to  interview  the  last  sample  household.     During  the 
first  twenty  months  of  the  census  gestation  period,  which  began  April  1  ,   1960,  all 
of  the  complete  count  tape  records  for  persons  and  housing  units  were  computer- 
edited  and  tallied.     The  tallies  have  been  transformed  into  published  reports  on  the 
"Number  of  Inhabitants"  (PC-1A)  and  "General  Characteristics  of  the  Population" 
(PC-IB)    representing  the  first  issue  of  the  1960  Census  of  Population  and  Housing. 

The  twenty-five  percent  sample  records  have  been  coded,  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  edited  by  the  computer,  table  planning  for  reports  on  social  and  economic 
characteristics  is  completed,  and  the  attention  of  both  producers  and  consumers  of 
Census  data  is  now  concentrated  on  the  publication  of  these  detailed  reports. 

The  number  of  1960  Census  publications  increases  daily  as  the  electronic  high 
speed  printer,  producing  tables  complete  with  stub  and  boxheadings,  hammers  away 
at  a  rate  of  600  lines  a  minute.    The  act  of  producing  statistical  tables  by  programming 
a  computer  may  be  interpreted  as  one  of  many  signs  pointing  to  the  important 
difference  in  operations  between  the  current  and  previous  censuses.     A  paper  by  Paul 
C.  Glicktitled    "The  Research  Potential  of  the  1960  Censuses  of  Population  and 
Housing,"  1/ described  those  features  of  the  1960  Census  that  represent  changes 
since  1950 — both  in  terms  of  items  added  to  the  schedule  and  procedures  applied  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  data  and  the  speed  with  which  they  become  available. 
That  paper  summarizes  the  subjects  and  level  of  publication  area  for  Population 
Volumes  I  (Chapter  A, B,C,  and  D),  Volumes  11,111,  and  IV:  Housing  Volumes  I 
through  VI  :   and  the  Census  Tract  reports.     Glick  also  explains  the  types  of  un- 
published data  available  and  describes  the  variety,   length  and  sample  size  of  tape 
records  from  which  these  data  are  derived.     Possibilities  for  the  use  of  these  records 
are  suggested. 

The  items  covered  in  Glick's  paper,  copies  of  which  are  available,  will  not  be 
discussed  here.     Because  Glick's  paper  effectively  covers  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
an  opportunity  is  provided  here  to  extend  his  remarks.     This  paper  will  discuss  some 
tools  which  assist  in  the  use  of  census  data,  provide  an  example  which  relates  some 
of  the  information  available  in  reports  already  published,   and  suggest  some  of  the 

2/  Paul  C.  Glick,  "The  Research  Potential  of  the  1*960  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing."  A  revision  of  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association,  St.  Louis,  1961. 


kinds  of  questions  which  might  be  answered  by  results  scheduled  to  be  published 
in  the  near  future. 


TOOLS  FOR  USING  CENSUS  OUTPUT 

C.  Horace  Hamilton,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Population  Association 
of  America  =/  commented  on  the  under-use  of  Census  data  on  migration.  He  said: 
"Possibly  too  few  social  scientists  are  aware  of  the  research  potentials  (and  limita- 
tions) of  these  data,  and  even  less  aware  of  the  methods  available  for  blasting 
scientific  truth  out  of  them."  Then  he  added  parenthetically  "Perhaps  it  would 
help  the  researcher  if  the  Census  Bureau  would  provide  a  simple  set  of  instructions 
with  each  table... a  sort  .of  Census  research  cook  book." 

We  may  agree  that  a  Census  research  cook  book  would  be  helpful.     But,  as 
you  who  have  developed  a  working  familiarity  with  the  Census  publications  may 
also  agree,  a  cook  book  alone  is  not  enough.    The  researcher  must  also  know 
what  ingredients  are  available,  how  they  were  obtained,  what  appliances  and 
tools  are  at  his  disposal,  and  what  combinations  of  area  and  subject  detail  yield 
the  most  useful  results. 

The  available  area  and  subject  detail  has  been  summarized  in  a  brief  and 
highly  concentrated  manual  titled  "Availability  of  Published  and  Unpublished 
Data."  2/    This  document,  a  most  important  tool  for  research  using  Census  data 
provides  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  four  chapters  of  Population  Volume  I,    of 
Volumes  II,   III,  and  IV,  and  of  the  tract  reports.     In  addition,   it  specifies  the 
types  and  cost  of  available  unpublished  tabulation  summaries.     Perhaps  the  most 
useful  features  of  this  publication  are  the  four  summaries  of  the  Volume  I  and 
tract  publications.    The  summaries  show  the  area  detail  and  cross-classification 
of  subjects  in  the  tables. 

The  basic  items  that  go  into  all  Census  results  can  be  seen  by  reading  the 
schedules  used  in  the  Census.     If  you  wish  to  examine  schedules,  another  tool 
is  worth  noting.    A  booklet  titled  "Principal  Data-Col  lection  Forms  and  Pro- 
cedures" Z/   reveals  most  of  what  one  would  need  to  know  about  the  information 
the  Bureau  brought  back  from  the  field. 

The  serious  user  of  unpublished  data,  who  contemplates  processing  Census 
tally  tape  summaries  for  his  own  tables,  or  who  plans  to  use  the  one  in  one- 

2/     C.   Horace  Hamilton,   "Some  Problems  of  Method  in  Internal  Migration 
Research,"    Population  Index,  27  (October  1961)  297-307. 

3/  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census.     U.S.  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
1960:      Availability  of  Published  and  Unpublished  Data.     Washington,   D.  C., 
1961. 

4/  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census.     U.S.  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing, 
1960:     Principal  Data-Collection  Forms  and  Procedures,  Washington,  D.C.  ,  1  961 . 
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thousand-sample  for  his  own  tallies,  should  develop  a  working  familiarity  with  two 
more  tools;  "the  Geographic  Identification  Code  Scheme"^/ which  provides  specifi- 
cations for  recognizing  all  the  separately  identified  areas  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Technical  Memoranda  of  the  Decennial  Operations  Division  of  the   Bureau. 
These  memoranda  are  not  available  for  free  distribution.     However,  when  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  undertakes  a  contract  for  an  outside  client,  these  memoranda  or  their 
implications,  are  brought  to  the  client's  attention.     The  memoranda  are  provided 
also  to  purchasers  of  the  tally  tapes.     The  most  useful  purposes  of  the  memoranda 
are  to  detail  precisely  what  is  on  the  tape  records,   in  what  kind  of  computer  lan- 
guage it  is  stated,  and  where  it  is  located  on  the  tape.     In  addition,  these  mem- 
oranda will  reward  the  patient  reader  with  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the 
editing  and  recoding  procedures  on  the  data.    Most  important  for  the  user  of  un- 
published data,  these  memoranda  present  a  detailed  description  of  the  tallies  used 
to  construct  our  finished  tables.    Thus,  for  the  user  who  buys  tally  tapes,  the  keys 
to  their  use  are  the  technical  memoranda.     Perhaps  the  ultimate  example  of  serious 
use  of  the  census  materials  is  the  client  who  sent  his  own  programmer  to  the  Bureau, 
wrote  his  own  specifications,  programmed  them,  and  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  purchasing  time  to  tally  detailed  cross-classifications  of  housing 
and  population  data.    This  client  then  sends  the  tally  tapes  to  his  own  installation 
where  final  reports  are  produced.    The  primary  objective  of  these  reports  is  to 
satisfy  needs  of  commercial  and  academic  marketing  interests,   though    the  reports, 
which  are  presented  at  the  State,  SMSA  and  county  levels,  have  many  other 
applications.     Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  S.  J.  Tesauro  and  Co., 
14501  West  McNicohols  Rd,  Detroit  35,  Michigan. 


SMALL  AREAS,  BROAD  SUBJECT  COVERAGE 

The  technical  objectives  of  the  researcher  usually  favor  the  use  of  census  pub- 
lications with  maximum  subject-matter  cross-classifications.     One  might  fail  to  note 
the  publications  in  Housing  Volume  I  and  in  Population  Volume  I  chapters  A,  B,and 
C  because  they  do  not  offer  a  great  deal  of  cross-classification    of  subject  matter, 
the  emphasis  being  on  distributions  of  the  basic  subjects  for  as  many  areas  as  possible. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  these  least  detailed  of  Census  Publications,   one  can  deal 
extensively  with  any  area  in  the  United  States,  down  to  the  county  level,   if  not  in 
terms  of  small  urban  places.     For  example,  about  forty  road  miles  from  this  conference 
site  the  new  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  and  Mississippi  State  route  15  enter  Chickasaw 
County,   1960  population  16,  891,  according  to  authoritative  sources.     Houston,  with 
2,577  persons  is  the  largest  urban  place  in  the  County.     This  County  is  described  in 
a  paper  titled  "Migration  Patterns  of  Negroes  from  a  Rural   Northeastern  Mississippi 
Community"  by  Morton  Rubin. -J  Rubin  interviewed  Negro  family  heads  concerning 
the  migration  patterns  of  their  siblings  and  children.     He  points  out  that  most  work 

5/    U.S.   Bureau  ofthe  Census.    U.S.  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing,   1 96C 
Geographic  Identification  Code  Scheme.    Washington,  D.C.  ,  1  961  . 

6/    Morton  Rubin,   "Migration  Patterns  of  Negroes  from  a  Rural   Northeastern 
Mississippi  Community,"     Social  Forces,  39  (October  1960),  pp  59-66. 


opportunities  in  new  light  textile  and  furniture  industries  in  the  county  are 
limited  to  whites.     Negroes  must  "seek  further  afield  for  employment  in  industry, 
other  than  saw-milling,"    The  major  motives  for  Negro  migration  apparently 
have  been  the  desire  for  better  work  opportunities  and  higher  wages  than  those 
prevailing  in  Chickasaw  County. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  Chickasaw  County  has  managed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  XYZ  company,  which  plans  to  establish  a  new  factory  some- 
where in  Mississippi.    The  officials  of  the  company  in  the  home  office  in 
Atlanta  decide  to  take  stock  of  Chickasaw  through  available  Census  materials. 
It  is  quickly  learned,  through  the  Population  P-B  report,  that  the  county  is  38.5 
percent  nonwhite,  that  about  four  out  of  ten  persons  in  the  county  are  under  18 
years  old,  and  that  about  half  of  those  over  18  are  male.    The  average  household 
size  is  3.7  persons,  about  normal  for  the  area.    The  number  of  households,  4,523, 
is  smaller  by  6  percent  than  it  was  in  1950.    The  age-sex  pyrimids  for  urban  white 
and  nonwhite  and  rural  white  and  nonwhite  Chickasaw  (Figure  1  and  2)  clearly 
show  the  impact  of  a  disrupting  influence  on  the  nonwhite  population  in  the  rural 
portion  of  the  county.     For  rural  Chickasaw  the  white  and  nonwhite  populations 
are  nearly  identical  in  size  in  the  young  age  groups.    The  white  population  shows 
the  effect  of  some  loss,  probably  through  migration,  beginning  at  about  age  20. 
The  nonwhite  population,  beginning  at  the  same  age,  is  reduced  to  about  half 
the  size  of  the  white  population  for  every  successive  age.    The  differential  be- 
tween whites  and  nonwhites,  by  sex,   in  urban  Chickasaw  is  more  or  less  constant 
through  all  age  groups.    Additional  basic  information  on  the  marital  status  and 
household  composition  characteristics  of  the  county  are  available  from  Chapter 
B  of  Population  Volume  I. 

Suppose  the  officers  of  the  XYZ  company  wish  to  know  about  the  Housing 
available  for  the  five  families  they  feel  they  will  have  tb  move  in  to  supervise 
a  new  factory  operation.    Will  these  families  be  housed  in  the  style  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  Atlanta?    Well,  they  read  in  Housing  Volume  I  that 
there  are  4,902  housing  units  in  Chickasaw  County.     Of  these,  309  are  vacant 
and  available  for  year  round  occupancy.     Of  the  vacant  units,  only  29  are 
available  for  sale,  and  another  65  are  for  rent.     (Ninety-one  of  the  vacant 
units  are  already  held  for  occupancy,  occasional  use  or  for  other  reasons.    The 
remaining  124  vacant  units  are  dilapidated.)    Of  the  29  units  available  for  sale, 
16  have  all  plumbing  facilities,  and  of  the  65  available  for  rent,   17  have  all 
plumbing  facilities.     Thus,  the  available  housing  for  the  new  personnel  who 
must  come  with  the  factory  is  limited  to  some  30  to  35  units  in  the  entire  county 
that  are  vacant,  have  all  plumbing  facilities  and  are  not  dilapidated. 

The  median  value  of  owner  occupied  units  is  $6,500    and  the  median  gross 
monthly  rent  of  renter  occupied  units  is  $35.    Withal,  the  people  of  Chickasaw 
appear  to  be  in  good  shape  as  far  as  clean  clothes  are  concerned,  as  3,319 
housing  units  have  some  form  of  washing  machine  even  though  only  3,111   units 
have  any  piped  water  in  or  near  the  structure.     (This  possible  but  improbable 
comparison  reflects  different  sampling  ratios,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  editing 
procedures.     Technical  details  on  these  matters  are  described  in  the  Census 
publications,  and  tables  are  provided  which  show  the  proportion  of  nonresponses 
for  subjects  requiring  the  allocation  of  nonresponses,  by  type  of  area.     For 
example,  the  proportion  of  nonresponse  on  the  washing  machine  question  was 
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2.5  percent  for  rural  Mississippi  and  2.0  percent  for  places  of  1  ,000  to  2,500  in 
Mississippi.) 

One  can  find  other  housing  information  in  Housing  Volume  I  for  entire  counties, 
and  for  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  housing  units  in  counties. 

Turning  to  Population,  Volume  I,  Chapter  C,  the  officials  of  the  XYZ  company 
will  be  most  interested  in  the  basic  information  presented  in  Tables  82  through  93, 
which  present  data  at  the  county  level.     It  would  be  enormously  time-consuming  to 
review  all  the  55  classifications  and  some  800  cells  of  information  for  this  single 
county.     However,  we  might  briefly  note  the  following  items  which  are  pertinent 
to  Rubin's  discussion  of  migration  from  Chickasaw  County.     As  Figures  1   and  2 
suggest  this  is  largely  a  migration  of  rural  Negroes.     In  the  entire  county  there  are 
181  unemployed  males  and  another  360  males  age  14  to  64  not  in  the  labor  force 
and  not  enrolled  in  school  or  not  inmates.     Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  unemploped 
males  are  nonwhite.     One  hundred  seventy-six  of  the  unemployed  males  have  had 
work  experience,   most  of  which  was  as  craftsmen,  operatives  or  laborers.     Of  the 
unemployed  males  who  might  be  available  to  the  XYZ  company  48  live  on  farms, 
58  have  a  rural  nonfarm  residence,  75  live  in  urban  areas. 

Persons  25  years  old  and  over  with  rural  farm  residence  had  a  median  of  8.6 
years  of  school  completed.     The  corresponding  median  for  nonwhites  in  the  County 
is  7.1  years  of  school  completed. 

Chickasaw  has  596  residents  who  lived  outside  Mississippi  in  1955,   100  of  whom 
are  nonwhite.    Thus,  the  county  received  some  migration  even  while  its  total  popula- 
tion   decreased  since  1950.     These  figures  may   serve  to  illustrate  the  level  of  detail 
available  in  Chapter  C. 

Although  the  Population  Chapters  B  and  C  and  Housing  Volume  I  are  ideally 
suited  to  description  of  areas,  there  are  other  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  put. 
In  particular,  these  parts  of  the  Census  output  make  possible  comparative  analysis 
of  areas.    A  comparison  for  areas  which  vary  in  some  crucial  respects  can  be  most 
valuable  in  gauging  the  consequences  of  anticipated  changes  in  public  policy  or 
private  economic  or  social  activity.     On  a  local  or  regional   level,  the  actions  we 
might  take  to  achieve  public  policy  are  almost  unlimited. 

There  is  work  to  be  done  in  developingand  expanding  the  economic  base. 
(In  Chickasaw  County  51   percent  of  the  employed  females  work  in  either  personal 
service  or  apparel  manufacturing  industries  and  well  over  half  the  employed  males 
work  in  agriculture  or  lumber  and  wood  manufacturing.) 

We  may  wish  to  see  educational  standards  raised.     (Median  school  years 
completed  for  the  total  population  over  25  in  Chickasaw  County  is  9.4). 

We  can  strengthen  democratic  foundations  by  increasing  citizen  participation 
in  government,  particularly  through  reapportionment  and  redubled  efforts  to  achieve 
an  informed  and  involved  electorate.     (By  combining  voting  statistics  provided  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi  with  census  data  on  age  we  find  that  with  three  slates  of 
presidential  electors  on  the  ballot,   in  1960  (two  Democratic  and  one  Republican) 
seventy-three  percent  of  those  old  enough  to  vote  in  Chickasaw  County  did  not 
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Movement  of  persons  in  central  cities  to  the  urban  fringe,  persons  in  small 
towns  to  the  big  cities,  the  rural   Southern  Negroes  to  the  North,  the  Yankees  to 
the  South,  and  practically  everyone  on  a  daily  basis  to  and  from  work,  this  move- 
ment is  alone  almost  enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  of  planners. 

Census  data  can  be  valuable  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  almost  any  of  the 
major  problems  in  the  society.     Whether  it  be  the  preservation  of  rural-farm  life 
or  the  renewal  of  urban  areas  and  the  expansion  of  housing  facilities  (Less  than 
half  of  Chickasaw's  Housing  units  have  hot  and  cold  piped  water  inside  the 
structure,  and  more  than  half  have  no  flush  toilet  facilities). 

Census  data  can  aid  in  the  study  of  means  to  improve  education,  the  study 
of  means  to  provide  mass  transporation  or  in  other  ways  to  unsnarl    the  traffic 
jams  in  the  journey  to  work,  or  the  study  of  means  to  use  the  labor  force  effec- 
tively.  (Just  half  of  the  persons  in  Chickasaw  who  worked  any  weeks  in  1959 
did  not  work  the  full  year.) 

Census  data  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  predictions  of  the  future 
growth  of  an  area,  or  estimates  of  the  stability  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
community  as  revealed  through  the  composition  and  actions  of  its  families.     (In 
Chickasaw  County,  one-fifth  of  the  persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  not  living 
with  both  parents.) 

Census  data  can  provide  knowledge  of  the  distribution, of  material  wealth, 
and  thus  to  estimate  consumer  needs,  to  plan  successful  distributions  of  goods 
and  services,  or  to  combat  insidious  economic  ideologies.     (The  median  income 
in  1959  of  professional,   managerial  and  kindred  workers  in  Chickasaw  County 
was  almost  $4,000.     For  all  males  the  median  income  was  $1  ,422.     The  median 
income  for  nonwhite  males  was  about  half  that  of  all  males,  $745,  and  about 
the  same  as  the  white  female  median  income  of  $738.    The  median  1959  income 
of  nonwhite  females  was  $380.     These  medians  are  calculated  only  for  persons 
with  income.) 

It  is  hoped  that  these  examples  of  the  types  and  variety  of  data  available 
are  enough  to  suggest  that  e_x  post  facto  study  designs,  using  the  smal  I  areas 
covered  in  the  P-C  and  Housing  Volume  I  reports  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  can 
aid  in  analyzing  the  effects  of  executed  policy  decisions  or  in  predicting  the 
effects  of  comtemplated  actions. 


LARGE  AREAS,  DETAILED  SUBJECT  COVERAGE 

For  more  precise  analysis  of  social  and  economic  problems,  or  for  analysis 
of  the  social  order  on  a  grand  scale,  Chapter  D  of  Volume  I  and  the  various 

7/  The  Official  and  Statistical  Register,   State  of  Mississippi,   is   the  source 
for  the  information  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  Chickasaw  County. 


reports  in  Volume  II  are  likely  sources  of  data.     Within  Chapter  D,  almost  the 
entire  range  of  census  population  items  is,   in  some  way,  crossclassified  by  age 
and  sometimes  by  other  basic  characteristics.     Below  are  some  examples  of  a 
few  questions  to  which  P-D  tables  will  provide  answers. 

— What  are  the  variations  in  the  single  year  of  age  distributions  by  sex 
and  color  for  native  and  foreign  born  persons  in  specific  area? 

— What  are  the  residential  origins  of  a  population  in  an  area?    What 
proportion  were  born  in  the  area  of  residence?    From  which  regions  did 
those  born  outside  a  State  come?    How  many  came  from  which  regions? 
To  what  extent  has  the  South  contributed  population  to  States  outside 
the  South? 

—  Does  the  ethnic  composition  of  one  area  vary  importantly  from  another? 
How  many  people  in  a  State  came  from  foreign  countries?    Which  countries 
did  they  come  from? 

— What  differences  in  migration  and  mobility  exist  between  areas?    In  what 
regions  did  migrants  to  your  State  live  in  1955?    What  is  the  relationship 
between  median  income  and  the  proportion  of  population  20  to64  who  lived 
in  the  same  house  in  1955? 

— Are  there  important  variations  between  your  farm  and  nonfarm  areas  in  the 
population  of  high  school  age  enrolled  in  school?    What  proportion  of 
schooling  in  your  area  is  conducted  by  private  schools?    Does  private  school 
enrollment  constitute  a  greater  proportion  in  relation  to  publ  ic  school  enrollment 
for  the  persons  of  col  lege  age,  high  school  age,  or  elementary  school  age? 

—  How  much  of  a  State's  population  is  in  institutions,  military  installations 
and  other  group  quarters?  What  is  the  age-sex  distribution  of  persons  in 
rooming  houses? 

—  How  many  families  with  own  children  under  18  have  a  widowed  or  divorced 
female  head? 

— What  are  the  white-nonwhite  fertility  differentials  by  age  for  ever-married 
women  in  your  State? 

But  the  questions  could  be  developed  almost  endlessly.   It  might  be  more  enter- 
taining to  try  a  specialized  version  of  the  "answergame"  as  described  by  Theodore  H. 
White  in  his  book  THE  MA  KING  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY.  SI  In  this  game  the  players 
are  supplied  with  ananswerand  their  task  is  todevelop  the  most  interesting  question 
they  can  for  that  answer.   For  our  purposes,  the  statement  provided  the  player  will 
represent  an  answer  related  to  information  available  in  the  P-D  publ  ications.   For 
example,  the  following  statement  could  be  the  answer  toa  question:  "The  mean 
income  of  government  workers  can  be  compared  to  the  mean  income  of  private  work- 
ers or  the  mean  income  of  self-employed  workers."    The  game  is  played  by  find- 
ing a  question  to  suit  the  statement.  That  somewhat  bald  statement  might  be  the 
answer  to  the  question:  "What  can  one  compare  to  determine  which  class  of  workers 
I  iving  in  Mississippi  and  working  across  the  Mississippi  State  I  ine  the  week  before 
the  Census  had  the  largest  mean  income  in  1959?" 


8/  Theodore  H.  White,  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY,  Atheneum 
Publishers,   New  York,  1961,   Page  284,  footnote  2. 
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Or,  consider  the  statement:    "Married  mothers  of  children  under  6  can  be  con- 
trasted with  divorced  women  by  age  and  labor  force  status  in  Chapter  D,  table  116, 
for  each  State."   That  could  be  the  answer  to  the  question  "How  can  one  find  out 
if  divorced  women  in  the  age  group  20  to  29,  because  of  alimony  or  for  some  other 
reason,  are  less  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  than  married  mothers  with  young 
children? 

Those  questions  were  somewhat  involved  and  definitely  contrived,  but  they 
give  one  a  feeling  for  the  degree  of  cross-classified  detail  found  in  the  Chapter 
D  tabulations.  The  full  range  of  information  available  in  Chapter  D  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  a  review  of  the  table  outlines.    There  are  52  tables  for  each  State 
in  this  series,  covering  virtually  all  population  subjects  available  in  the  Census. 
Twenty  of  the  tables  are  new  since  1950  and  of  the  remainder,  all  but  2  have  been 
changed  (for  the  better)  since  1950.    With  a  copy  of  the  planned  tabulation  out- 
lines in  hand,  you  can  play  your  own  version  of  the  "answer  game"  until  that  fast- 
approaching  day  when  the  reports  are  released  for  the  States  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

The  Population  Volume  II  reports,  which  are  described  in  Glick's  paper,  con- 
tain detailed  treatment  of  specific  subjects,  with  area  detail  available  only  as  it  is 
pertinent  to  a  subject.     The  regional  interests  of  this  audience  make  appropriate 
here  a  mention  of  the  Volume  II  reports  which  provide  area  detail  for  the  South. 
Not  all  the  reports  are  in  their  final  form,  but  for  those  which  are,  or  which  have 
passed  at  least  some  stage  of  review,  the  line-up  of  reports  with  some  information 
on  the  South  is  as  follows: 

1A — Nativity  and  Parentage 

1C — Nonwhite  Population  by  Race 

2A — State  of  Birth  of  the  Native  Population 

2B  —  Population  Mobility — States  and  Economic  Areas 

2C — Population  Mobility — Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 

2D — Interstate  Migrants 

3A — Women  by  Number  of  Children  Ever  Born 

3D — Women  by  Number  of  Children  Under  5  Years  Old 

4A — Characteristics  of  Families 

4B — Family  Characteristics  of  Persons 

4D — Age  at  First  Marriage 

4E — Sources  and  Structure  of  Family  Income 

5B — Educational  Attainment 

5C — Characteristics  of  Socioeconomic  Groups 

6D — Journey  to  Work  (For  major  SMSA's) 

8D — Characteristics  of  Workers  in  the  Teaching  Professions 

9A — Inmates  (Area  detail  on  the  national  and  SMSA  level) 

Volume  III,  1A —  Characteristics  of  State  Economic  Areas 

Questions  about  any  of  these  reports  can  be  answered  in  detail  through  correspon- 
dence addressed  to  the  Chief,  Population  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 


Although  Prof.  Hamilton's  wish  for  a  census  research  cook  book  remains  un- 
fulfilled, it  is  our  hope  that  given  some  of  the  tools  available  for  working  with 
Census  data,  the  urge  to  experiment  with  new  data  and  ideas  will  overcome  the 
very  natural  trepidation  engendered  by  the  sheer  mass  of  Census  statistics. 
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STATISTICS  ON  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 

/"EDITOR'S  NOTE_7 


Dr.  Oswald  K.   Sagen,  Chief  of  the  National  Vital  Statistics  Division,  discussed 
statistics  on  births  and  deaths.     He  introduced  the  topic  with  a  brief  history  of  vital 
statistics  in  the  United  States,  explaining  that  it  was  not  until  approximately  the 
first  part  of  this  century  that  the  collection  of  vital  data  was  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
registration  of  births  and  deaths.     "By  1933,"  he  said,   "the  United  States  system 
was  complete  with  standard  certificates  of  births  and  deaths  for  all  states.     However, 
the  registration  of  marriages  and  divorces  is  still  not  nation-wide."    For  details  of 
the  development  of  the  vital  statistics  system,  he  referred  to  a  pamphlet  reprint  of 
Chapter  1  ,   "History  and  Organization  of  the  Vital   Statistics  System,"  Vital   Statistics 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.   I,  1950,  pp.  2-19. 

The  national  vital  statistics  agency  has  recently  undergone  reorganization.     The 
old  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  is  now  the  National  Vital  Statistics  Division, 
under  the  National  Center  of  Health  Statistics,  which  is  part  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.     In  addition  to  collecting,  tabulating 
and  analyzing  vital  statistics,  the  newly  organized  division  "conducts  health  and 
social-research  studies  based  on  vital  records  and  on  sampling  surveys  linked  to  records; 
conducts  research  and  methodological  studies  in  vital-statistics  methods  including  the 
technical,  administrative,  and  legal  aspects  of  vital-records  registration  and  admin- 
istration;" 1/ 

Dr.   Sagen  advised  those  attending  the  conference  to  "get  better  acquainted 
with  the  Vital  Statistics  Division.    The  NVSD  is  moving  into  use  of  a  new  computer 
and  will  be  working  out  ways  in  which  unpublished  data  can  be  had  by  serious 
consumers.    The  division  is  at  present  working  on  a  fertility  study  on  a  national 
basis  and  will  cooperate  with  anyone  interested  in  regional  aspects  of  fertility. 
There  are  also  plans  for  a  study  on  the  use  of  hospitals  which  will  employ  death 
certificates  as  a  source  of  data. 

"A  birth  registration  completeness  test  will  not  be  run  for  1960  since  national 
birth  registrations  are  now  considered  complete.     However,  there  may  be  local  rural 
areas,  particularly  those  with  large  numbers  of  nonwhites,  where  registration  is  not 
complete.      Persons  needing  vital  statistics  for  parts  of  counties  will  have  to  collect 
the  data  locally.     Some  difficulty  is  also  experienced  in  getting  correct  residence 
classifications  for  mothers.     Death  registration  is  also  considered  essentially  complete, 
although  in  some  remote  areas  people  who  carry  no  insurance,  may  bury  without 
death  certificates." 


\J  Organization  and  Functions  of  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics . 
Washington,   D.C.  :    United  States  Department  of  Health,   Education,  and  Welfare, 
August,  1961  . 
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The  Vital  Statistics  Division's  need  for  population  estimates  to  use  asde- 
nominators  in  calculating  vital  rates  was  also  stressed. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health,   Education 
and  Welfare,  and  distributed  by  Dr.   Sagen  at  the  Conference.     It  includes  a 
valuable  bibliography  of  publications  produced  by  the  National  Vital  Statistics 
Division  and  is  reproduced  here  with  the  permission  of  Dr.   Sagen. 


CURRENT  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
NATIONAL  VITAL  STATISTICS  DIVISION 

The  National  Vital   Statistics  Division  is  a  division  of  the  recently  created 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  U.S.    Public  Health  Service.     It  is  the 
country's  focal  point  for  processing,  analyzing,  and  publishing  national  vital 
data — i.e.,  as  now  defined,  births,  deaths  (including  fetal  deaths),  life-table 
data,  marriages,  divorces,  and  annulments.    Though  located  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  since  1946,  a  predecessor  agency  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
first  began  continuous  publication  of  national  vital  statistics  with  data  for 
1900. 

The  States  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintaining  registration 
systems  for  vital  events.     They  publish  their  own  vital  statistics,  but  it  is  only 
as  they  furnish  copies  of  certificates  to  the  Division  that  uniform  national 
figures  become  available. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  national  vital  data,  a  death-registration  area 
including  jurisdictions  with  adequate  registration  systems  was  established  in 
1880.     A  birth-registration  area  was  organized  in  1915.     Each  of  these  areas 
finally  came  to  include  the  entire  conterminous  United  States  in  1933. 
Marriage-  and  divorce-registration  areas  were  established  in  1  957  and  in 
1958  which  at  present  include  38  and  21    jurisdictions,   respectively. 

The  Division  cooperates  with  the  data-gathering  jurisdictions,  and 
participates  with  representatives  from  them  and  from  vital-statistics  users 
in  study-group  activities  to  improve  the  system.    A  biennial   Public  Health 
Conference  on  Records  and  Statistics  meets  to  consider  reports  of  the  study 
groups. 

As  another  phase  of  its  activities,  the  Division  seeks  to  maintain  good 
working  relations  with  agencies  handling  vital  data  in  other  countries  and  in 
the  United  Nations.     It  supports  the  U.S.   National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  a  committee  advisory  to  the  Surgeon  General  which  was 
established  at  the  recommendation  of  the  First  World  Health  Assembly  to 
study  problems  of  producing  satisfactory  national  and  international  statistics 
in  the  field  of  health.     This  group  conducts  its  activities  through  subcom- 
mittees which  investigate  and  report  on  assigned  problems. 


Publications  listed  below  have  been  generated  by  one  or  more  of  the  described 
activities.     Where  a  price  is  quoted,  thepublications  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.     Other  publications,  and  :ingle  copies  of  the  publi- 
cations offered  for  sale,  can  be  obtained  on  reques1  from  the  National  Vital  Statistics 
Division,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
except  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  which  is  distributed  free  only  to  li- 
braries and  a  limited  number  of  usersi    Ma i I i ng  lists  are  maintained  for  the  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report  and  for  Vital  Statistics  Special  Reports. 

A  fuller  listing  of  the  Division's  publications  will  be  found  in  Selected  Publi- 
cations of  the  National  Vital  Statistics  Division  (forthcoming) . 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1959,  Volume  I  (forthcoming).   Introductory 
text  on  sources,  history,  classification,  and  interpretation  of  vital  statistics.    Analytical 
summary  of  data.    Marriage,  divorce,  natality,  fetal  mortality,  and  infant  mortality 
statistics  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  State.     Statistics  for  Hawaii,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.). 

The  following  sections  of  Volume  I  will  be  distributed  to  addresses  on  the  mail- 
ing list  for  Vital  Statistics  Special  Reports,  and  will  be  available  without  charge  to 
others : 

Introductory  text  and  related  tables  on: 

Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics  (Section  2) 

Natality  Statistics  (Section  3)    (forthcoming) 

Fetal  Mortality  Statistics  (Section  4)    (forthcoming) 

Life  Tables  (Section  5) 

Mortality  Statistics  (Section  6)    (forthcoming) 

General  tables  —  United  States  and  each  State  : 

Marriages  and  Divorces,  by  Counties  (Section  8) 

Detailed  Marriage  Statistics  for  the  Marriage-Registration  Area  (Section  9) 

Detailed  Divorce  and  Annulment  Statistics  for  the  Divorce-Registration 

Area  (Section  10) 
General   Natality  and  Mortality,  by  Counties,  Urban  and  Rural  Areas  and 

Specified  Urban  Places  (Section  11) 
General  Characteristics  of  Live  Births    (Section  12) 
Live  Births  by  Age  of  Mother  and  Birth  Order  (Section  13) 
Fetal  Death  (Section  14) (forthcoming) 
Infant  Deaths  (Section  15)    (forthcoming) 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1959,  Volume  II.  $4.25.  Mortality 
statistics  (except  for  fetal  and  infant  mortality)  for  the  United  States  and  each 
State . 
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Separate  printings  of  Sections  2-6,  8-15,  for  the  1958  data  year,    identical 
in  subjects  with  the  sections  listed  for  1959  data  year,  are  available  without 
charge,  and  also  the  following  : 

Deaths  Occuring  in  Institutions  (Section  16,  1958  data  year) 

Reprints  of  Chapter  1  ,  "History  and  Organization  of  the  Vital  Statistics 
System,"  and  Chapter  5,  "Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics,"  from  Volume  I  of 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1  950,  are  available. 


CURRENT  REPORT 

Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report:    Contains  monthly  and  cumulative  pro- 
vis  ionaFa'ata  o7TT^rtTIs7lTTaTri"ages—(or  marriage  licenses  issued),  deaths,  and 
infant  deaths  for  States,  certain  cities,  and  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.);  on  divorces 
for  specified  States  and  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.);  and  on  marriage  licenses  for 
major  cities,  with  brief  analysis  of  these  vital  statistics.     It  also  presents  death 
rates  by  cause,  age,  color,  and  sex,  estimated  from  the  returns  of  a  10-percent 
sample  of  death  certificates  filed  in  State  and  independent  city  vital  statistics 
offices. 

The  time  lag  for  the  data  on  causes  of  death  is  about  13  weeks;  for  the 
remaining  data  about  8  weeks.    An  annual  summary  in  two  parts  is  issued 
promptly  after  the  termination  of  the  data  year. 

Distributed  by  mailing  list  on  request;  separate  issues  also  available. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

A  number  of  volumes  under  this  title  are  usually  in  process  at  the  sometime, 
in  two  series :     National   Summaries  and  Selected  Studies.     Prior  to  1  958  data 
year,  the  National   Summaries  in  general  contained   reprints  or  rearrangements  of 
the  basic  data  published  annually  in  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States.     Since 
the  1958  data  year,  only  mortality  material  has  been  published  there.     The  Selected 
Studies  are  nonrecurrent  in  subject  matter  and  are  usually  analytical   in  character. 
Volumes  not  identified  below  as  National  Summaries  belong  in  the  Selected 
Studies  series. 

Volume  54,   National  Summaries,  1959 

1  .     Mortality  from  Each  Cause:    United  States,  1957-1959 

2.  Leading  Causes  of  Death  :    United  States  and  Each  State,  and 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.)  1959 

3.  Mortality:    United  States  and  Each  State,  and  Hawaii,   Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.),  1959 

4.  Mortality  from  Selected  Causes:    United  States  and  Each  State, 
and  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.)  1959 
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5.    Mortality  from  Selected  Causes,  by  Age,  Race,  and  Sex:    United 
States,  1959 

Infant  Mortality:  United  States  and  Each  State,  and  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.),  1959,  (forthcoming) 
Maternal  Mortality:  United  States  and  Each  State,  and  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (U.S.),  1959,  (forthcoming) 
Accident  Fatalities:  United  States  and  Each  State,  1959  (forth- 
coming) 

Volume  53,  Selected  Studies 

1  .    The  Comparability  of  Reports  on  Occupation  from  Vital  Records 
and  the   1950  Census. 

Volume  52,   National  Summaries,  1958 

This  volume  contains  mortality  data  similar  to  that  listed  for  Volume  54. 

Volume  51  ,  Fertility  Tables  for  Birth  Cohorts  of  American  Women,  by  Pascal  K. 
Whelpton  and  Arthur  A.  Campbell.    This  study  will  consist  of  7  parts. 

1  .    Annual  and  Cumulative  Birth  Rates,  by  Age,  by  Order  of  Birth  for 
All  Women  in  Cohorts  of  1876  to  1943. 

Volume  50,   National  Summaries,  1957 

Twenty  issues  similar  in  character  to  those  listed  for  Volume  54  above, 
but  covering  mortality,   life  tables,  marriage  and  divorce,  natality. 
Similar  volumes  for  earlier  years  will  not  be  listed  here. 

Volume  49,     Death  Rates  for  Selected  Causes  by  Age,  Color  and  Sex  :    United 
States  and  Each  State,   194*9-1951  .    Age-adjusted  rates  for  61   causes  of  death. 

Volume  47,  Selected  Studies 

2.  Weight  at  Birth  and  Survival  of  Newborn,  by  Age  of  Mother  and 
Total-Birth  Order:    United  States,   Early  1950 

3.  Child  Spacing  as  Measured  from  Data  Enumerated  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey:    United  States,  April  1950  to  April  1954. 

5.  Fertility  Studies  Based  on  Data  for  the  1960  Census  Period 

6.  A  Composite  Method  for  Estimating  Postcensal   Population  of  Small 
Areas  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Color 

7.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Marriages  :    District  of  Columbia,   1956 

8.  Illegitimate  Births:    United  States,  1938-1957 

9.  Standard  Error  of  the  Age-Adjusted  Death   Rate 

10.     Selected  Characteristics  of  Marriages  :    Georgia,   1954 

Volume  45,   Selected  Studies 

1.     Infant  Mortality:    United  States,   1  91  5-1  950 
2-7.    Mortality  in  the  Age  Group'  ••  United  States,  1900-1950 
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2.  1  to  4  Years 

3.  5  to  14  Years 

4.  15  to  24  Years 

5.  25  to  44  Years 

6.  45  to  64  Years 

7.  65  Years  and  Over 

8.  Teamwork  and  Changing  Concepts  in  Vital  Statistics 

9.  Birth  Registration  Completeness  in  the  United  States  and  Geographic 
Areas,  1950 

10.  Weight  at  Birth  and  Its  Effect  on  Survival  of  the  Newborn:  United 
States  by  Geographic  Division  and  by  Urban  and  Rural  Areas,  Early 
1950 

1  1  .     National  Vital  Statistics  Needs 

12.  Socioeconomic  Characteristics  of  Persons  Who  Married  Between 
January  1947  and  June  1954:    United  States 

13.  Evaluation  of  Obstetric  and  Related  Data  Recorded  on  Vital 
Records  and  Hospital  Records:    District  of  Columbia,   1952 

14.  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics  Methods 

Volume  41  ,  Life  Tables  for  1949-1951 

1  .    United  States  Life  Tables:  1949-1951  .    20  cents 

2.  Actuarial    Tables  Based  on  United  States  Life  Tables:  1949-1951 

3.  United  States  Life  Tables  for  the  First  Year  of  Life  :  1949-1951 

4.  Life  Tables  for  the  Geographic  Divisions  of  the  United  States: 
1949-1951 

5.  Method  of  Constructing  the  1949-1951    National,  Divisional,  and 
State  Life  Tables 

Supplements  1-49:    State  Life  Tables,  1949-1951.     Separate  reports 
for  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  available  without  charge 
from  the  National  Vital   Statistics  Division.     Bound  copies  of  the  series 
are  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  $3.50 


NUMBERED  PHS  PUBLICATIONS 

Medical  Certification  of  Medicolegal  Cases.     PHS  Publ.  810,  1961 

Model  State  Vital  Statistics  Act:    1959  Revision.     PHS  Publ.  794,   1959 

First  Things  and  Last:    The  Story  of  Birth  and  Death  Certificates. 
PHS  Publ.   No.  724,  1959 

Where  to  Write  for  Birth  and  Death  Records  in  the  United  States  and 
Outlying  Areas.     PHS  Publ.   No630A-l,   1960.     10  cents 

In  preparation:    Where  to  Write  for  Birth  and  Death  Records  in  Foreign 
Countries 
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Where  to  Write  for  Marriage  Records.     PHS  Publ.    No.  630B,  1961  .    5  cents 

Where  to  Write  for  Divorce  Records.     PHS  Publ.   No.  630C,  1959.     10  cents 

Health  and  Vital  Statistics  for  the  United  States:    Summary,   PHS  Publ.   No. 600, 
1960 

Physicians'  Handbook  on  Death  and  Birth  Registration,  11th  edition.     PHS 
Publ.   No.  593,  1958.    20  cents 

Uniform  Definitions  of  Home  Accidents.     PHS  Publ.  577,  1958.    30  cents 

Health  and  Demography.     PHS  Publ.  502,  1956.    50  cents 

Uniform  Definitions  of  Motor-Vechile  Accidents  (second  revision).     PHS 
Publ.   No.  330,  1956.    20  cents 

Medical  Certification  of  Causes  of  Death.     PHS  Publ.   No.  44,  1960  Leaflet 

International  Recommendations  on  Definitions  of  Live  Birth  and  Fetal  Death. 
PHS  Publ.  39,  1950.    5  cents 

Population  Characteristics  and  Participation  in  the  Poliomyelitis  Vaccination 
Program.     PHS  Monograph  61 ,  1960.    30  cents 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Techniques  of  Vital  Statistics,  reprint  of  Chapters  1— IV  of  Vital   Statistics  Rates 
in  the  United  States,   1900-1940,  by  Forrest  E.   Linder  and  Robert  D.   Grove.    35  cents. 
The  complete  volume  is  out  of  print. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health 
Statistics  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending:  June  30,  1956;  June  30,1957;  June  30,  1958; 
and  June  30,  1959. 

You  May  Save  Time  Proving  Your  Age  and  Other  Birth  Facts.     Flyer,   1960 

List  of  Three-Digit  Categories,  1955  revision.  Reproduced  from  the  Manual 
of  the  International  Statistical  Classification  of  Diseases,  Injuries,  and  Causes  of 
Death,  World  Health  Organization. 

Gestation  Calendar  (card  for  computing  completed  weeks  of  gestation). 

Service  Statistics  in  Public  Health,   1956 

Service  Statistics:     Health  Supervision  of  Infants  and  Preschool    Children,   1956 

Service  Statistics:     Health  Services  for  Children  of  School  Age,   1956 
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Service  Statistics  for  Home  Accident  Prevention  Programs,  1957 
Service  Statistics  for  Tuberculosis  Control  Programs,  1959 
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POPULATION  STUDIES 
AND  LAND  TENURE  RESEARCH 


JOHN  E.  STAHL 


INTRODUCTION 


My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  mutual  advantages  involved  in 
cooperation  between  population  specialists  and  economists  studying  problems  of 
land  tenure,  that  is,  the  way  in  which  the  bundle  of  rights  in  land  is  defined  and 
distributed  among  individuals  or  groups.     The  unique  character  of  land  as  a  resource 
—  its  immobility  and  nonreproducibility  —  takes  on  added  importance  in  light 
of  such  factors  as  the  size,  characteristics,  geographic  distribution,  and  growth 
patterns  of  a  population  .    Migration,  almost  by  definition,   results  in  some  changes 
in  land  tenure  (  since  the  movement  of  the  human  factor  causes  a  change  in  its 
relation  to  land,  the  immobile  factor)  .     In  much  the  same  way  as  population 
growth,  migration —  occupational  as  well  as  geographical  —  forces  a  reevaluation 
of  the  previous  definition  and  distribution  of  the  rights  in  land.     For  this  reason, 
and  because  migration  promises  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  projected 
Puerto  Rican  studies,   I  have  chosen  to  use  the  interrelation  between  migration 
and  tenure  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation. 

Economists  evaluate  tenure  institutions  by  means  of  such  criteria  as  the 
association  of  costs  and  benefits  in  one  time  period  or  between  time  periods,  the 
presence  of  a  level  of  security  such  that  managers  are  able  to  utilize  an  optimum 
planning  horizon,  and  a  degree  of  flexibility  that  allows  for  the  necessary  move- 
ment of  resources  among  uses  and  locations.    Although  most  tenure  studies  have 
dealt  with  these  general  questions,  they  have  either  ignored  the  population  variable 
within  the  research  model ,  or  have  assumed  it  to  be  a  given  .  For  many  types  of  tenure 
studies  on  the  microeconomic  level,  such  as  optimum  leasing  arrangements,  this 
would  not  be  a  serious  shortcoming  •    However,   in  dealing  with  questions  of  a 
structural  nature,  such  as  future  trends  in  tenure  patterns,  resource-adjustment 
patterns,  or  situations  with  intense  population  pressures  on  land,  the  population 
variable  can  be  of  critical   importance.     In  addition,  economists  who  deal  with 
problems  of  economic  development  are  often  faced  with  situations  in  which  tenure 
status  takes  on  social  as  well  as  economic  significance.     For  example,   in  many  of 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  —  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  —  the  relationship  between  formal  social  status  and  tenure  status  is  a  common 
phenomenon.     This  type  of  framework  contradicts  many  concepts  held  by  economists 
grounded  in  the  traditional  American  ideal  of  tenure  status  as  largely  an  economic 
phenomenon.     In  order  to  handle  such  situation  adequately,  cooperation  among 
disciplines  is  highly  desirable. 
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DATA  SOURCE  AND  USE 

Population  data  of  an  aggregate  or  census-type  nature  can  be  very  useful  to 
the  economist.     With  these  data,   it  is  possible  to  derive  correlative  relationships 
between  economic  and  demographic  phenomena.    The  rapid  rural-urban  migration 
experienced  throughout  the  South  in  the  last  three  decades  correlates  closely  with 
the  dramatic  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  sharecropping .     Many  areas  throughout 
the  world  provide  a  picture  of  rapid  population  growth,  coupled  with  a  fragmen- 
tation of  agricultural   landholdings.     Although  these  relationships  may  not  illuminate 
causal  relations,  they  do  allow  the  researcher  to  make  certain  statements  con- 
cerning the  way  variables  do  or  do  not  change  their  values  simultaneously. 

To  be  able  to  study  these  phenomena  in  a  way  that  will  provide  useful   infor- 
mation for  the  formulation  of  public  policy,   it  is  essential  that  additional  data 
other  than  census-type  be  utilized.     Disaggregative  data  —  the  type  of  informa- 
tion that  the  researcher  could  obtain  through  field  surveys  in  conjunction  with 
population  specialists  —  will  help  fill  our  needs.     Is  there  any  significant  re- 
lationship between  tenure  status  and  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  other  vital 
statistics?     If  migrants  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  tenants  or  landless 
workers,  what  is  their  status  within  these  groups?    How  important  is  occupational 
migration  within  an  area?    Answering  questions  such  as  these  will  be  a  big  step 
toward  clarifying  the  complex  causal  relationships  between  economic  and 
demographic  variables. 


SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES  AND  PUERTO  RICO 

An  examination  of  two  distinct  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  the  response 
of  their  tenure  sturctures  to  active  rural-urban  migration  patterns  should  be  use- 
ful to  us  in  terms  of  indicating  further  the  way  in  which  disciplinary  cooperation 
can  be  of  value.     In  the  southeastern  United  States,  the  agricultural  population 
has  declined  dramatically  in  the  last  few  decades.     This  decline  is  the  result  of 
both  occupational  and  locational  migration.     The  growth  of  industry  throughout 
this  area  has  opened  up  new  employment  opportunities.     This  growth  was  based 
partly  on  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  workers  who  were  underemployed  in 
the  agricultural  sector.     By  1950,  the  rural-farm  population  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  had  declined  to  an  index  value  of  just  over  70  from  the  base  year 
of  1920,  while  the  total  population  in  1950  was  nearly  one  and  one-half  times 
that  of  1920.     It  is  of  further  significance  that  the  rural  nonfarm  index  rose  to  a 
value  close  to  240.  1/ 

Accompanying  this  population  shift,  the  structure  of  land  tenure  has  gone 
through  important  modifications.     The  trend  has  been  toward  fewer  farms  operated 
to  a  greater  extent  by  owners  and  part  owners.     In  both  absolute  numbers  and 

1/  Lindsey,  Quentin  W.     Farm  Tenure.     North  Carolina  Agr.   Expt. 
Sta.    Tech.    Bui.    110.     In  cooperation  with  USDA-ARS.        1954 
pp.  16-17. 
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percentages,  tenancy  and  sharecropping  have  been  declining.    While  the  size  of  the 
average  farm  has  increased,  the  distribution  of  acreage  between  tenure  classes  has 
been  toward  larger  owner  and  part-owner  farms  with  the  tenant  and  cropper  units 
decreasing  in  size.     In  other  words,  a  great  many  of  those  who  left  the  categories 
of  tenancy  and  sharecropping  stopped  farming  altogether  and  their  lands  were 
absorbed  by  owners  and  part  owners.  £/ 

The  reaction  of  southern  agriculture  to  this  movement  of  human  resources 
parallels  closely  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  throughout  the  United  States 
as  a  whole;  that  is,  a  trend  toward  a  higher  degree  of  ownership,  fewer  farms, 
heavier  capital  investment,  and  so  on. 

Shifting  our  view  to  Puerto  Rico,  we  find  that  —  as  in  the  South  —  Puerto 
Rican  agriculture  has  experienced  an  active  outmigration  from  its  labor  force. 
But,  unlike  the  South,  the  effect  on  the  structure  of  tenancy  has  been  negligible. 
Puerto  Rican  agriculture  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  ownership  —  greater 
than  90  percent.     The  distribution  of  land  in  farms  is  unequal;  54  percent  of  all 
farms  are  less  than  9  acres  and  they  account  for  only  7  percent  of  all  land  in  farms, 
whereas  2  percent  of  all  farms  are  260  acres  or  more  in  size  and  comprise  43  percent 
of  all  land  in  farms.     Plantation  cultivation  of  sugar  is  concentrated  on  the  larger 
farms,  while  the  small  holdings  sector  carries  on  largely  a  subsistence  type  of 
agriculture.    The  total  land  base  of  Puerto  Rico  is  restricted;  of  the  land  area, 
about  72  percent  is  either  not  suited  to  agriculture,  or  is  suited  only  to  occasional 
cultivation  because  of  severe  erosion.     Of  the  28  percent,  or  603,555  acres,  of 
land  suitable  for  cultivation,  200,000  acres  are  not  being  fully  utilized,  zl 

Under  the  Land  Law  of  1941,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  undertook  enforcement 
of  a  500-acre  upper  limit  on  corporate  holdings,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Foraker 
Act  of  1900.    A  number  of  properties  held  in  violation  of  this  law  were  acquired,  and 
the  land  has  been  largely  redistributed  or  operated  in  the  form  of  proportional  profit 
farms. 

The  effect  of  programs  under  the  Land  Law  on  the  structure  of  land  tenure  remains 
to  be  assessed.     On  the  one  hand,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total   land  area 
has  been  directly  affected  under  the  law,  while  at  the  same  time  the  curtailment  of 
expansion  by  corporate  landholders  together  with  measures  to   improve  labor  and  housing 
standards,  provide  a  framework  within  which  further  changes  are  possible.     Related 
to  this  possibility  is  the  current  pattern  of  rural-urban  migration. 

Since  1910,  the  absolute  number  of  agricultural  workers  has  remained  fairly 
constant,  while  the  proportion  of  the  population  relying  directly  upon  agriculture 
for  employment  declined  from  60  percent  in  1910  to  about  34  percent  in  1950. 
The  total  population  has  increased  from  about  1   million  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  2.3  million  at  present.    Along  with  a  higher  net  reproduction  rate  in  rural  areas, 


2/  Ibid,    pp.  7-8. 

3/   Koening,   Nathan.    A  Comprehensive  Agricultural   Program  for  Puerto  Rico. 
USDA.     1953.    Chapter  III. 
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there  has  beerv  a  substantial   movement  of  workers  from  agriculture  to  other 
occupations.    -/ 

Studies  dealing  with  industrial  workers  recently  migrated  from  agriculture 
shed  some  light  on  the  nature  of  this  movement  and  its  impact  on  the  tenure 
structure.     They  further  illuminate  potential  changes  in  the  organization  of 
agriculture.     One  such  study  of  291  workers  interviewed  indicated  that  all 
except  9  were  formerly  landless  agricultural  workers.    2/  These  were  workers  who, 
in  a  society  that  places  a  high  status  value  on  ownership  of  land,  had  least  to 
lose  in  terms  of  status  and  security  through  leaving  agriculture.    The  conversion  of 
agricultural  employment  relations  to  almost  purely  cash  relations,  which  accompanied 
a  decline  in  patterns  of  reciprocal  obligations,  has  tended  to  increase  the  purely 
economic  pull  of  the  nonagricultural  sector  and  to  weaken  the  traditional  ties  to 
agriculture.     Furthermore,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  reported  having 
been  employed  on  a  year-long  basis  in  an  agriculture  characterized  by  highly 
sear-onal  employment.    The  migrants,  then,  tended  to  be  either  the  most  employable 
agricultural  workers,  or  those  who  had  taken  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  available 
opportunities.     Their  sensitivity  to  economic  incentives  and  observed  awareness  of 
the  nature  of  the  nonagricultural  economy  eased  their  transition  to  new  patterns  of 
urban-industrial   living. 

This  selective  migration  pattern,  which  was  stimulated  initially  by  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  sugar  cultivation,  has  created  a  situation  favorable  to  a  continuation 
of  the  trend  toward  mechanized  sugar  cultivation.     By  drawing  wage  workers  from 
the  sugar  plantations,  cultivators  might  well  be  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
capital  investments,  thus  accelerating  the  development  of  technological  dualism; 
that  is,  a  relatively  efficient  plantation  sector  existing  alongside  an  inefficent 
subsistence  sector. 

The  subsistence  sector  —  largely  small,  owner-operated  holdings  —  has  con- 
tributed very  little  to  the  flow  of  migrants  into  the  urban  areas  of  the  Island  and 
to  the  mainland.     In  part,  this  may  reflect  cultural  values  placed  on  ownership  of 
land.     Other  factors  as  well  may  impede  migration  from  the  subsistence  sector.     The 
small   Puerto  Rican  farmer  is  only  "cripherally  involved  in  the  market  process. 
Most  of  his  production  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  he  is  unaware  of,  or  un- 
familiar with,  the  working  of  the  rest  of  the  economy.     The  legal  framework  sur- 
rounding the  transfer  of  land  and  the  very  high  land  values,  both  of  which  may 
effectively  restrict  the     availability  of  credit,  make  consolidation  of  tracts 
difficult  . 

This  pattern  of  selective  migration,  and  these  tentative  hypotheses  concerning 
causation  can  pro/ide  us  with  some  indications  as  to  the  reactions  of  the  agricultural 
sector  to  future  economic  change,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  economist  and 
the  population  specialist.    Certainly,  we  can  expect  a  low  incidence  of  washback 

4/  Ibid.    Chapter  II. 

5/  Moore,  Wilbert  E.,    and   Feldman,    Arnold  S.      Labor  Commitment  and 
Social   Change   in  Developing  Areas.      Social    Science   Research  Council,  New 
York,  1960.    pp.  144-149. 
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on  the  part  of  previous  migrants.     The  landless  workers  have  broken  their  ties  with 
agriculture,  and  their  old  jobs  no  longer  exist  or  have  been  filled  by  others.    This 
is  borne  out  of  the  attitudes  of  the  90  percent  of  the  original  291  who  had  expressed 
greater  liking  for  industrial  than  for  agricultural  work.     Sixty  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents would  not  return  to  agriculture  under  any  conditions  while  27  percent 
would  return  only  on  condition  that  they  would  be  farm  owners.     The  remaining  13 
percent  indicated  a  variety  of  other  incentivies  that  would  draw  them  back  to  agricul- 
ture.   Those  who  indicated  a  desire  to  return  to  agriculture  were  significantly  older  than 
the  others,  and  thus  might  be  expected  to  have  stronger  ties  to  rural  life.    Finally,  when 
asked  about  their  expectations  concerning  future  employment,  only  6  percent  indicated 
agriculture. 

In  the  absence  of  any  institutional  changes  in  the  small  holdings  sector,   in  terms 
either  of  easing  the  property  transfer  process  or  of  more  complete  integration  into  the 
market  economy,  there  will  be  little  expectation  of  an  increase  in  outmigration.     With- 
out a  substantial  increa  ?  in  outmigration,  this  sector  will  continue  to  exhibit  such 
characteristics  of  an  underdeveloped  economy  as  underemployment,   inadequate  mobility, 
and  inefficient  utilization  of  resources,  with  attendant  low  productivity  and  standard 
of  living. 

These  instances, however  sketchily  drawn,  help  to  point  up  the  potential  value 
of  cooperation  between  disciplines.     In  the  Southeast,  the  background  of  the  migrant 
has  been  important  in  stimulating  adjustments  within  the  agricultural  sector,  and  a 
more  complete  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  economist  of  the  nature  of  the  migratory 
process  will  enable  him  to  anticipate  further  adjustments.     The  Puerto  Rican  case 
shows  the  way  in  which  rigidities  in  the  tenure  structure  —  high  degree  of  owner- 
ship—'   and  institutional  restraints  on  the  mobility  of  resources  —  can  influence  the 
flow  of  migrants.     Both  instances  raise  serious  doubts  with  regard  to  the  faith  that 
many  economists  place  on  migration  as  a  means  of  alleviating  serious  economic 
problems.     In  the  South,  as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico,   the  agricultural  sector  still  has 
a  high  degree  of  underemployment  and  rural  poverty,   indicating  inefficent  use  of 
resources.     Thus  the  artifical  restrictions  imposed  by  disciplinary  specialization 
hamper  attempts  to  answer  questions  suggested  by  these  two  experiences. 


RESEARCH  NEEDS 

In  terms  of  future  research  that  implies  a  degree  of  cooperation,  we  are  interested 
in  determing  the  effect  of  expanded  activity  under  the  Land  Law  in  Puerto  Rico  on 
rates  of  rural-urban  migration,  with  the  purpose  of  anticipating  rates  of  substitution 
of  capital  for  labor  (or  any  other  way  in  which  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  agriculture 
would  affect  its  structure  and  productivity).     Puerto  Rico  is  faced  also  with  conflicts 
between  urban  and  rural   land  uses,  a  problem  not  unfamiliar  to  the  mainland  and  one 
that  calls  for  a  good  deal  more  attention  than  it  has  received  heretofore. 


6/Luebke,   B.   H.,  and  Hart,  J.  F.  "Migration  from  a  Southern  Agricultural 
Community."  Land  Economics,  Vol.  34,   No.   1,  February  1958.    pp.  44-53. 
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In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  (especially  in  Massachusetts) 
the  numbers  of  rural-nonfarm  residents  have  increased  significantly.     Part  of 
these  rural-nonfarm  residents  are  former  agricultural  workers  who  have  changed 
occupations  while  retaining  their  former  residences  or  urban  people  who  have 
transferred  their  residences  to  rural  areas  while  retaining  their  former  occupa- 
tions.   A  population  movement  such  as  this  introduces  new  elements  in  the 
demand  for  agricultural  land  which  may  be  reflected  in  new  tenure  patterns.  For 
instance  ,   in  the  Connecticut  Valley  north  of    Springfield,  an  increase  in  the 
rural-nonfarm  population  was  related  to  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  tenancy. 
This  type  of  adjustment  brings  forth  a  demand  for  land  for  homesite    purposes  and 
raises  questions  concerning  land  use  planning.     The  increase  in  the  number  and 
percentage  of  rural-nonfarm  people  in  the  South  indicates  that  this  is  not  a  regional 
phenomenon.     In  Puerto  Rico,  the  insular  Government's  program  for  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry  promises  to  produce  similar  reactions. 


CONCLUSION 

All  of  the  instances  cited  imply  a  need  for  research  that  will  require  field 
studies  and  collection  of  disaggregative  data  to  supplement  census-type.    The 
need  for  close  cooperation  on  the  part  of  population  specialists  and  economists 
is  further  implied.     In  rather  general  terms,  we  may  summarize  the  interdepen- 
dence of  population  studies  and  tenure  studies  in  this  way:    given  the  size, 
growth  patterns,  and  other  characteristics  of  a  population,  what  will  be  its 
significance  in  terms  of  tenure  patterns,  or  conversely,  what  will  tenure 
arrangements  mean  in  terms  of  population  trends?    These  two  broad  questions 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.     They  need  to  be  considered  throughout  the 
research  process  especially  in  the  design  of  the  research  model,  so  that 
researchers  may  contribute  to  each  other's  work  while  it  is  in  process. 
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SOME  RESEARCH  POSSIBILITIES  UTILIZING  DATA 
FROM  THE  CENSUSES  OF  POPULATION 
AND  AGRICULTURE  SIMULTANEOUSLY 

GLADYS  K.  BOWLES 

Farm  Population  Branch 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division,  ERS 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

My  assignment  for  this  conference,  quoting  from  a  letter  from  George  Wilber, 
is  "to  present  a  paper  on  population  and  agriculture.     This  paper  should  emphasize 
the  connection  between  population  and  agriculture  data  and  the  possibilities  of 
research  based  on  these  two  sources  of  information."     I  have  interpreted  this  to 
mean  that  it  is  my  task  to  set  forth  ideas  and  examples  for  research  which  utilize 
simultaneously  data  from  those  vast  storehouses  of  new  information  -  the  1959 
Census  of  Agriculture  and  the  1960  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing. 

I  will  talk  about  four  major  techniques  of  procedures  which  may  be  followed 
in  utilizing  information  from  the  Censuses  of  Population  and  Agriculture  simulta- 
neously.    These  will  be  defined  briefly,  then  each  taken  up  in  greater  detail. 
In  the  more  detailed  discussion,  examples  of  past  research  utilizing  each  techniaue 
will  be  given  and  comments  made  on  the  potentials  for  similar  research  using  the  1  959 
and  1  960  censuses, particularly  as  relevant  to  research  in  the  Southern  States.    After 
this  presentation,   I  shall  try  to  answer  questions  you  may  have  regarding  specific 
types  of  research  you  may  have  in  mind. 

PRINCIPAL  PROCEDURES  OR  TECHNIQUES 

The  four  procedures  or  techniques  are: 

(1)  Matching  -  Records  from  the  several  censuses  are  matched  and  pertinent 

information  abstracted  to  form  a  new  composite  record. 

(2)  Indirect  estimation  -  Information  from  one  census  is  used  to  estimate 

missing  parts  in  the  other  while  rim  or  intermediate  totals 
from  the  second  source  are  maintained. 

(3)  Classification  -  Information  from  one  census  is  used  to  classify  units  of 

observation  to  facilitate  investigation  of  trends  or  changes 
in  items  provided  by  the  other. 

(4)  Co-relation  -  Measures  are  developed  from  each  census,  using  a  common 

unit  of  observation,  and  relationships  are  investigated  or  data 
analyzed  through  formal  or  informal  statistical  techniques. 
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A  given  research  study  may,  of  course,  involve  more  than  one  of  these  tech- 
niques, but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  four  methods  cover  those  utilized  in  research 
with  which  I  am  familiar.    There  are  certainly  many  variations  in  details  of  pro- 
cedure, however. 


MATCHING 

In  this  procedure,  original  records  for  identical  households  from  the  different 
censuses  which  have  been  separated  for  processing  or  other  purposes  are  brought 
back  together  and  selected  information  abstracted  from  each  to  form  a  new  com- 
posite record.     Since  theoretically  this  may  seem  the  most  logical  way  in  which  to 
utilize  data  from  the  different  sources,  one  may  ask  why  this  technique  is  not 
utilized  more  often  than  it  is.     Briefly,  the  reasons  are  (1)    the  confidential  nature 
of  census  records;  only  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  may  see  the  original 
records,  and  (2)  it  is  a  time-consuming,  expensive  operation  to  match  schedules 
for  even  a  small-scale  sample. 

Such  matching  operations  were  done  after  the  1940  and  1950  censuses.  -' 
In  the  research  project  for  the  1950  censuses,  records  from  the  Censuses  of  Popula- 
tion and  Housing  were  collated  with  records  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture  to 
bring  together  data  on  characteristics  of  farm-operator  families,  their  housing,  and 
other  items,   including  amounts  and  sources  of  family  income,  cross-classified  by 
farm  characteristics  such  as  economic  class  of  farm  and  net  cash  income  of  farm 
families.     Several  important  publications  resulted  from  these  data  and  information 
was  also  utilized  in  research  projects  for  evaluation  purposes.     The  publications 
include:      (1)  "  Farms  and  Farm  People"  a  joint  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,   (2)  Characteristics  of  Farm-Operator  House- 
holds by  Number  of  Young  Children",  a  euphemistic  title  for  a  bulletin  by  Calvin 
L.   Beale  dealing  with  differential  fertility,   (3)  "Measurement  of  the  Population 
Dependent  on  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,"  a  paper  by  Louis  J.   Ducoff, 
presented  at  the  1954  World  Population  Conference,  and  (4)  "Per  Capita  Income  by 
Economic  Class  of  Farm,  1 949"  an  article  by  Ernest  W.  Grove.    (1,2,3,4)  * 

Will  there  be  a  matching  of  records  from  the  1959  Census  of  Agriculture  and 
the  1960  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing?    There  is  some  talk  about  it,  but 
problems  associated  with  the  different  dates  of  enumeration  are  added  to  other 
difficulties  of  matching  operation.    The  Census  of  Agriculture  was  taken  in  the  Fall 
of  1959  and  the  Population  and  Housing  Censuses  were  taken  in  April  1960.     Between 
Fall  and  Spring — about6  months  time,  since  the  average  date  of  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture was  in  November  -  there  were  deaths,  shifting  of  farms  by  tenants,  and 
movements  into  or  out  of  the  farm  population.     So  some  people  living  on  Census  of 


]_/   The  matching  project  after  the  1940  censuses  was  relatively  small  and  no 
publications  resulted  from  it.     Experience  gained  in  that  project,  however,   led  to 
the  1950  censuses  matching  project. 

*    Underlined  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  References  Cited, pages  36  and  37, 
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Agriculture  farms  may  not  be  found  because  they've  died  or  have  moved  away  and 
cannot  be  located  in  the  Population  Census. 

Other  problems  in  attempting  to  match  1959  and  1960  census  schedules  include: 

(1)  The  physical  job  of  matching  schedules  from  the  two  censuses  is  increased  over 
what  it  was  in  1950  because  the  latest  censuses  no  longer  carry  a  common  schedule 
number  (as  enumerators  were  instructed  to  include  in  1950).    Matching  would  have 
to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  farm  operator's  nama  and  location,  with  attendant  possi- 
bilities for  errors  due  to  name  similarities.    Also  schedules  are  separated  by  distance 
as  well  with  Census  of  Agriculture  being  located  in  Parsons,   Kansas  and  Census  of 
Population  at  other  places,  and  the  different  processing  procedures  mean  that  Census 
of  Population  data  cannot  be  reproduced  very  easily,  which  may  complicate  matching. 

(2)  Results  from  the  Census  of  Population  and  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  when  com- 
pared, indicate  that  in  many  counties  (and  States)  there  is  an  unexplainable  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  farms  and  the  number  of  rural-farm  households.     In 
Maine,  for  example, there  is  a  net  deficiency  of  about  30  percent  in  rural-farm 
households  (from  the  Population  Census)  when  compared  with  the  number  of  farms 
(from  the  Agriculture  Census),  a  number  much  larger  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
farm  operators  living  off  their  farms  or  in  urban  areas.    When  this  type  of  discrepancy 
occurs,    it  is  necessary  in  the  matching  process  to  search  through  an  increased  number 
of  Population  Census  schedules  to  find  the  household  associated  with  a  particular  farm. 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  appear  that  the  answer  to  whether  there  will  be  a 
matching  study  will  be  negative.     On  the  other  hand,  the  usefulness  of  the  data 
produced  from  the  1950  censuses  indicates  that  an  important  source  of  information  will 
be  lost  if  matching  cannot  be  done.     If  there  is  sufficient  interest,  time,  and  money, 
solutions  to  the  problems  may  be  found.    A  possibility  for  research  for  a  State  might 
be  to  do  a  similar  match  for  a  State  sample,  or  to  cooperate  with  the  agencies  doing 
the  larger  study  to  produce  data  for  selected  States.     Since  no  State  as  far  as  I  know 
attempted  to  do,  or  asked  the  Census  Bureau  to  do,  a  collation  project  following  the 
1950  censuses,  when  the  task  was  much  more  feasible,  utilizing  data  from  the  different 
censuses  simultaneously  through  matching  is  probably  only  a  remote  possibility  for 
research  at  the  State  level.     However,  certain  projects  at  the  State  level  might 
utilize  regional  or  U.S.  figures  obtained  through  matching  and  produce  State  figures 
through  an  indirect  procedure. 


INDIRECT  ESTIMATION 

In  the  indirect  estimation  procedure,  data  from  one  census     are  used  to  estimate 
missing  components  of  the  other,  while  "control"  or  "rim"  totals  from  the  second  are 
maintained.     There  are  many  examples  of  this  technique  in  agricultural  economics  and 
sociological  research  based  on  census  data.     One  example  is  a  recurrent  investigation 
relating  to  tenure  status  changes  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after 
data  from  the  1940,  and  later  from  the  1950,  censuses  were  available,  following 
methods  developed  by  John  D.   Black  and  H.R.  Allen  in  1937.  (5).    The  1940  analysis 
was  done  by  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Margaret  Jarman  Hagood,  and  Louis  J.   Ducoff  (6)  and 
the  1950  analysis  was  done  by  Frank  Maier,  Sheridan  T.  Maitland,  and  Gladys  K. 
Bowles  (7).    Copies  of  the  latest  bulletin  are  available  here  if  you  want  them. 
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Censuses  of  Population  and  Agriculture  do  not  provide  statistics  that  afford  a 
direct  measure  of  trends  in  the  tenure  status  of  farm  workers  in  the  United  States, 
if  tenure  status  is  interpreted  broadly  to  include  the  category  of  farm  laborers  as 
well  as  owner-operators  and  tenant-operators.  By  putting  together  data  from  the 
two  sources  in  direct  and  indirect  ways,  knowledge  of  tenure  status  is  broadened 
and  extended  beyond  what  can  be  learned  from  the  two  separately.  The  two 
censuses  provide  the  following  information: 


Census  of  Agriculture 

Farm  operators 

Owners  and  managers 

Tenants 
(By  age  beginning  with 
a  group  "under  25") 


Census  of  Population 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Farm  laborers 

(by  fine  age  breaks) 


The  problem  is  to  make  estimates  of  owners  and  managers  which  will  tie    in  with 
the  total  farmers  and  farm  managers  reported  by  the  Census  of  Population  ]_/, 
restricting  the  group  under  consideration  to  males  20  years  old  and  over. 

The  general  procedure  is  as  follows:    The  number  of  males  20  years  old  and 
over  reported  as  employed  or  as  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture  by  the  Population 
Census  are  divided  into  two  groups  as  shown  above  :(1  farmers  and  farm  managers, 
and  (2)  farm  laborers  (paid  and  unpaid)  and  farm  foremen.     Group  (1)  is  not 
identical  with  the  number  of  farm  operators  reported  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  correspondence  is  close  enough  so  that  the  percentage 
distributions   of  male  farm  operators  20  years  of  age  and  older  between  owners 
(including  managers)  and  tenants  could  be  used  to  estimate  the  tenure  distribution 
of  farmers  and  farm  managers  from  the  Population  Census. 

This  is  simple  enough  on  the  surface,  but  there  are  some  difficulties.     For 
instance,  some  approximations  are  required  (more  were  required  in  dealing  with 
earlier  censuses  than  are  required  now).     An  example  of  an  indirectly  estimated 
item  for  1940  illustrates  the  general  principles  followed.     The  age  classification 
of  farm  operators  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture  has  as  its  lowest  class  "under  25 
years"    whereas  a  break  at  age  20  is  required  in  this  analysis.     Perhaps  a  special 
tabulation  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  Census  Bureau,  but  instead  indirect 
estimates  were  made.     From  the  1940  Census  of  Population  the  percentage  that 
males  age  20  to  24  made  up  of  all  males  under  25  years  of  age  who  were  farmers 
or  farm  managers  were  obtained.     This  percentage  was  applied  to  the  1940  Census 
of  Agriculture  number  of  farm  operators  under  25  years  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  group  aged  20  to  24.     The  latter  estimate  was  then  added  to  the  operators 


\J Difficulties  in  measuring  agricultural  employment  arise  from  the  season- 
ality of  farm  labor  requirements  and  varying  degrees  of  participation  in  farm 
work  by  family  members.     The  extent  of  the  coverage  of  unpaid  family  workers 
in  censuses  varies.      To  avoid  most  of  the  problems  associated  with  these 
difficulties  and  to  keep  analyses  focused  on  the  group  that  is   usually  associated 
with   the  subject  of    farm    tenure,    the   estimates  are   restricted   to  male 
workers  20  years  old  and  over. 
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aged  25  and  over  to  obtain  the  estimate  for  operators  20  years  old  and  over.     Other 
similar  problems  were  encountered,  but  the  point  is,  that  after  producing  the  composite 
estimates,  it  is  possible  to  examine  tenure  trends  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  was 
possible  using  each  census  alone. 

The  question  arises,  can  this  same  type  of  analysis  or  another  involving  the  same 
type  of  indirect  estimating  process  be  done  using  the  1959  and  1960  censuses?    As 
with  "matching"  discussed  before,  the  fact  that  the  two  censuses  were  taken  at 
different  times  creates  some  problems  not  encountered  in  dealing  with  earlier  censuses. 
But  if  they  can  be  solved,  or  ignored  as  they  may  very  well  be  in  some  cases,  the 
simultaneous  use  of  data  from  the  two- censuses  involving  some  indirect  estimation 
yields  insights  into  tenure  changes  not  gained  from  data  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture 
alone,  where  most  agricultural  tenure  information  is  found  in  the  censuses.     Research 
similar  to  that  done  for  States  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  earlier  by  Black 
and  Allen,  could  also  be  done  for  counties  of  a  State,  a  research  possibility  for  per- 
sons interested  in  examing  tenure  changes.     For  the  South,  where  information  is 
available  on  sharecroppers  as  well  as  other  tenants  and  on  white  and  nonwhite  opera- 
tors, the  general  procedure  outlined  above  could  be  expanded  to  yield  tenure  infor- 
mation of  particular  pertinence.     Not  all  needed  information  is    published  at  the 
county  level,  however,  and  special  tabulations  (or  data  fr<  -.i  unpublished  tabulations) 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be  required  to  carry  out  even  the  indirect 
estimation  procedure.     We  can  discuss  the  unpublished  data  later  if  t!iere  is  interest 
in  this  type  of  analysis. 


CLASSIFICATION 

Classification  as  defined  here  is  a  very  common  analytical  technique  in  utilizing 
data  from  two  or  more  censuses  simultaneously.     As  used  here,  classification  means 
that  information  from  one  of  the  censuses  is  used  to  define  or  delinate  units  of  analysis 
(for  instance  counties  grouped  by  level  of  living,   level  of  income,   into  economic 
areas,  by  percentage  urban,  by  size  of  largest  population  center)  to  facilitate  analysis 
of  trends  or  changes  in  items  of  data  provided  by  the  others,  or  items  provided  in  the 
same  census  used  in  conjunction  with  data  from  the  other  censuses.     There  are  many 
examples  to  choose  from  to  illustrate  this  technique.     The  one  I  have  chosen  has  per- 
haps somewhat  more  pertinence  to  population  research  than  others  which  could  have 
been  selected. 

I  have  come  to  this  Conference  directly  from  a  Technical  Committee  meeting  of 
a  regional  population  and  agriculture  research  project  —  Northeast  Regional   Project, 
NE-31  .    The  regional  project  is  in  process  of  analyzing  the  "effects  of  urban-industrial 
expansion  on  Northeastern  agriculture,   "  and  the  techniques  of  analysis  can  be  utilized 
in  population  research  in  other  areas.     In  one  part  of  the  Northeast  regional  research, 
data  from  the  Population  Census  are  used  to  classify  areas  (in  this  case,  counties)  on  a 
gradient  of  urban  dominance,  and  then  data  from  Censuses  of  Agriculture  for  1950  and 
1959  are  used  to  examine  changes  in  agriculture  among  counties  as  they  are  grouped 
on  this  continuum. 

In  planning  the  research,  various  suggestions  were  made  about  the  classificatory 
scheme ,and  the  importance  of  the  system  should  not  be  underestimated.    These  included 
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(1)  Counties  classified  by  size  of  largest  place  in  I960,  (2)  Counties  classified  by 
percentage  of  the  population  that  was  urban  in  1960,  (3)  Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
classification  of  counties  according  to  1950  designations,  and  (4)  Metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan,  size  of  place,  contiguous-noncontiguous  classification  of  counties, 
according  to  1960  designations.     Final  decisions  are  that  for  analysis  of  trends 
for  which  work  had  already  been  done  for  1900  through  1950,   item  number(3) 
will  be  used.    For  other  work,  number  (4)  will  be  used  as  the  classification 
system  in  issuing  some  preliminary  results  for  the  region.    For  a  more  penetrating 
analysis,  careful  examination  of  the  efficiency  of  the  several  measures  will  be 
done  before  a  final  selection  is  made.     Data  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture,   in 
the  form  of  IBM  cards  purchased  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  at  hand  and 
once  the  codes  for  the  "gradients  of  urban  dominance"  as  they  have  been  termed 
have  been  punched  into  them  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Agriculture  data  for  the 
groups  of  counties  can  be  made. 

The  Northeast  Region  utilized  this  technique,  mainly  in  population  analysis 
and  to  a  less  formal  degree  in  analyzing  changes  in  agriculture,  following  the 
1950  censuses.    Copies  of  a  Northeastern  Project  regional  bulletin  containing 
these  analyses  are  here  fordistribution  for  those  who  want  them      (8).     Dale 
Hathaway  and  Allan  Beegle  of  Michigan  State  University  will  be  utilizing  a 
similar  technique  in  their  Census  Monograph  on  Rural   Population,  making  use  of 
data  from  the  Census  of  Population  and  some  from  the  Census  of  Housing.     I  do 
not  know  if  they  will  use  data  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Another  Regional   Project  (or  other  research  workers)  incorporating  a  similar 
analytical  device  in  population  and  agriculture  research  will  want  to  investigate 
the  effectiveness  of  different  classification  schemes,  and  make  their  own  selection- 
But  the  point  is  that  once  the  system  has  been  selected,  counties  may  be  grouped 
in  relatively  homogeneous  sets  using  population  data  for  analytical  purposes 
relating  to  agriculture. 

There  are  many,  many  other  examples  of  the  technique  of  using  data  from 
one  census  to  classify  units  of  observation  and  then  utilizing  the  data  from  other 
censuses  (and  the  original  classifying  census  as  well)  for  analytical  purposes. 
And  there  are  probably  equally  as  many  which  utilize  data  from  more  than  one 
census  in  the  original  classification  of  counties  or  other  areas  before  analyzing 
trends  and  changes  from  data  in  more  than  one  census.    The  economic  area 
classification  system,  used  by  many  of  us  here  today,   (9)  is  a  case  in  point,  as 
is  the  classification  of  low-income  farming  areas  (10)  (Tl)  which  formed  a  basis 
of  selection  of  pilot  counties  for  the  early  work  uncfer  fn~e  Rural  Development 
Program. 

Possibilities  for  analysis  in  the  Southern  States  utilizing  this  technique  and 
the  data  from  the  1959  and  1960  Censuses  of  Agriculture,  Population,  and  Housing 
are  indeed  great.    Here  the  difference  in  time  of  taking  the  censuses  makes  little, 
if  any,  difference.     I  think  analysis  of  changes  in  agriculture,  and  population  in 
counties  of  the  South  according  to  size  of  largest  center,  or  contiguity  to  places 
of  stated  size,  or  by  percentage  of  population  increase  or  decrease  or  other  classi- 
fication   system  may  be  very  fruitful. 
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Specifically,  some  of  the  relationships  of  expanding  urbanization  which  might  be 
investigated  in  the  South  as  they  relate  to  agriculture  are : 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 

(5 

(6 
(7 

(8 

(? 

(10 

(11 


Trends  and  changes  in  rural  population  and  in  number  of  farm  operators 

Conversion  of  land  and  farm  size 

Trends  in  commercialization  of  farming 

Changes  in  utilization  of  farm  land  (farm-nonfarm  conversion,  types  of 
crops,  changes,  etc.) 

Changes  in  types  of  farming 

Farm  capital  and  farm  revenue  changes,  by  source 

C!  anges  in  labor  force,  labor  inputs,  etc. 

Trends  in  farm  ownership  (tenure  changes) 

Changes  in  work  patterns  of  farmers  (off-farm  work,  part-time  farming) 

Income  levels  and  changes 

Machinery  and  equipment  on  farms  and  in  farm  households 


And  in  terms  of  strictly  population  analysis,   investigation  of  the  differences  in 
composition     (age,  sex,  color,  nativity,  etc.),  of  changes  in  growth,  of  fertility  and 
dependency  measures,  marital  status,   labor  force  participation,  occupational  and 
industrial  work  forces  and  a  host  of  other  items  among  counties  classified  on  a  con- 
tinuum of  urbanization  would  provide  new  insights  into  what  is  happening  in  the 
South. 


CO-RELATION 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  technique  in  utilizing  data  from  more  than  one 
census  simultaneously  is  that  of  co-relation,  which  has  been  left  to  the  end  of  this 
paper.     In  this  technique,  measures  are  developed  from  each  source,  using  a  common 
unit  of  observation  (counties,  economic  areas,   States,  etc.)  and  relationships  are 
investigated  or  trends  explored  through  formal  or  informal  statistical  procedures. 
To  cite  just  a  few  from  among  many  examples: 

After  the  1950  Censuses,   Sheridan  T.   Maitland  and  Dorothy  Anne  Fisher 
correlated  measures  for  States  Economic  Areas  of  farm  labor  supply  derived  from 
the  1950  Census  of  Population  and  measures  of  farm  labor  demand  derived  from  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  with  a  measure  of  cash  farm  wage  rates  to  isolate  factors 
associated  with  "Area  Variations  in  the  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  United 
States   "    (1  2)  .      In  this  study,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance  and  analysis  of 
covariance  were  among  the  statistical  techniques  used  to  explore  relationships 
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between  associated  items,  the  data  for  which  were  obtained  from  various   census 
sources.     Comparable  data  for  1959  and  1960  are  available  in  the  current  censuses 
and  a  possibility  for  research  at  the  State  level  or  for  the  Southern  region  might 
be  a  similar  analysis  for  counties.     Copies  of  the  Maitland  and  Fisher  bulletin  are 
here  for  those  interested.     An    important    supplement  to  the  type  of  analysis  done 
by  Maitland  and  Fisher  would  be  an  investigation  of  differences  among  counties  by 
varying  proportions  of  hired  farm  workers  which  are  white  or  nonwhite,  an  indirect 
method,  since  data  to  do  analysis  of  differences  among  white  and  nonwhite  wage 
workers  are  not  available  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture. 

A  recent  bulletin  which  makes  use  of  data  from  the  Population  and  Agriculture 
Censuses,  and  which  illustrates  a  possibility  for  research  in  other  States,   is  that  of 
Earl  T.  Carpenter,   "Farming  Opportunities  in  Missouri  Projected  through  1975, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Openings  for  High  School  Graduates  in  Vocational 
Agriculture    "    (13).     Carpenter  used  data  from  the  Censuses  of  Agriculture,  with 
data  from  the  Censuses  of  Population  to  project  the  potential  supply  of  young 
people  expected  to  reach  working  age.     I  don't  have  copies  of  this  bulletin,  but 
Carpenter  has  indicated  that  he  has  sufficient  supply  for  other  researchers. 

In  the  field  of  migration,  there  are  many  examples  of  research  utilizing 
measures  derived  from  the  Censuses  of  Population  and  the  Censuses  of  Agriculture 
in  what  we  have  termed  a  co-relative  process.     For  example,   "Population  Change 
in  Nebraska  Counties  1940-50  and  Related  Agricultural  Factors,"  by  Burton  French 
and  Don  Kanel   (14) .     Other  studies  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,   in  April   1961;  several  people  here  today  attended.     Proceedings 
of  this  meeting  are  being  published  and  will  afford  researchers  in  this  field 
illustrations  of  possible  studies  which  might  be  carried  on  in  Southern  States  (15). 
Bibliographies  such  as  those  prepared  by  Henry  S.   Shryock  (16),  George  L.  WTTber 
and  James  S.   Bang  (1  7),    and  one  underway  in  the  Farm  Population  Branch  (1  8), 
contain  references  to  other  migration  studies  that  might  serve  as  patterns  for 
research  in  Southern  States  and  I  expect  Andrew  Varley  will  have  a  lot  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  migration  later  on  -  also  when  we  get  to  that  part  of  the  program 
I  should  like  to  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  tell  about  some  migration  work 
we  are  undertaking. 

One  last  example,  a  different  type  of  study,   is  that  of  Donald  J.   Bogue, 
"Metropolitan  Growth  and  The  Conversion  of  Land  to  Nonagricultural  Uses"  (1  9). 
Bogue  uses  Census  of  Agriculture  and  Census  of  Population  data,  among  other 
source  materials,   in  this  analysis  for  Economic  Regions.     The  1959  and  1960 
censuses  provide     data  such  as  that  used  by  Bogue,  so  similar  analyses  could 
be  done  for  the  South. 

The  range  of  possibilities  of  census  oriented  research  is  vast.     Also,  there 
are  data  from  other  sources  such  as  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.  ,  that  can  be  utilized  with  Census  data 
for  research . 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  DISCUSSIONS 


Completeness  of  Birth  and  Death  Registration 

Birth  and  death  statistics  for  state  and  county  areas  by  color  and  sex  are  essen- 
tially complete  and  easily  obtainable  by  individual  years  from  National  Division 
reports  or  state  offices  of  vital  statistics.    However,  the  residence  classifications 
of  mothers  are  often  difficult  to  pinpoint  and  in  some  instances  may  be  incorrectly 
tabulated  at  central  offices.    For  instance,  a  rural  route  address  may  have  possible 
location  in  more  than  one  county  or  more  than  one  state.     Sometimes  differentiat- 
ing between  rural  and  urban  residence  areas  is  difficult.    Therefore,  if  detailed 
and  highly  accurate,  residence-classified  vital  data  fora  particular  locality  is  wanted, 
it  is  best  obtained  through  local  sources. 

Influence  of  Values 


Value  orientations  exist  in  gathering  vital  statistics.    There  are  pressures  to 
omit  race  and  other  pertinent  demographic  information  from  birth  certificates.      Such 
omissions  would  reduce  potentially  valuable  population  data  planners  and  researchers 
can  obtain  from  this  source. 

Adapting  Data 

Special  problems  are  involved  in  using  census  and  vital  statistics  data  for  plan- 
ning and  research.    One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  is  that  this  data  is  not  usually 
tabulated  to  cover  the  specific  area  studied.     Data  are  needed  for  planning  or  study 
units;  that  is,  for  towns  within  county  areas,  and  regions  which  cut  across  county  and 
state  lines,  such  as  watershed  developments  or  power  distribution  areas.      Another 
problem  is  that  data  from  the  various  censuses  very  often  cannot  be  used  in  combina- 
tion without  resort  to  special  techniques  such  as  those  discussed  by  Mrs.  Bowles. 
Finally  if  the  researcher  or  planner  neeas  data  for  an  intercensal  year,  he  must  resort 
to  obtaining  or  calculating  population  estimates. 

Unused  Data 

Nevertheless  census  and  vital  data  are  greatly  underused.     Mr.   Beresford's 
paper  brought  out  the  great  amount  of  detail  available  from  the  Census.     In  addi- 
tion, serious  users  can  obtain  a  great  deal  of  unpublished  data  from  both  census 
and  vital  data  offices.     Information  on  types  of  unpublished  census  data  available 
is  given    in  the  paper  by    Paul  C.   Glick  and  in  the  census  publication   entitled 
Availability  of  Published  and  Unpublished  Data.     Both  of  these  are  listed  in  the 
footnotes  to  Mr.   Beresford's  paper.     Information  about  unpublished  vital  data  can 
be  had  by  writing  State  or  National  Vital  Statistics  Divisions. 
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POLICY  AND  PLANNING 


AGRICULTURAL  PLANNING 
AND  POPULATION  RESEARCH  DISCUSSION 

The  function  of  planning  is  to  anticipate  needs,  especially  the  needs  of  the 
future.    Agricultural  planning  is  concerned  with  anticipating  many  types  of  needs. 
We,  both  as  agriculturists  and  demographers,  need  to  ask  ourselves  how  population 
information  is  related  to  agricultural  planning  and  what  types  of  population  data 
are  needed. 

STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dynamic  changes  have  been  taking  place  within  agriculture.    For  instance, 
a  substantial  proportion  of  cotton  production  has  moved  westward.    California,  for 
example,  now  has  about  10,000  acres  in  cotton  farms  many  of  them  producing 
three  to  four  bales  per  acre.     In  the  face  of  this  shift  and  the  interregional  competi- 
tion, the  South  has  been  shifting  to  other  types  of  crops  and  to  a  diversified  agricul- 
ture. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions  are  not  easy.    Average 
farm  incomes  in  the  South  have  tended  to  be  low,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  new 
farmer  to  climb  the  agricultural  ladder.    Farm  families  often  are  disadvantaged  with 
regard  to  roads  and  school  and  community  facilities.     Mechanization  has  reduced 
the  need  for  agricultural  labor  and  thus  has  affected  tenure  patterns.    The  transfer 
of  many  food  processing  activities  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has  further  reduced  the 
need  for  farm  labor.    The  f'push"  factors  have  encouraged  migration  from  rural 
areas  to  the  cities.    Many  rural  counties  have  experienced  sizeable  depletions  of 
their  populations.     If  movement  from  the  farm  can  be  expected  to  continue,and 
likely  it  will,  training  of  rural  people  in  nonfarm  occupational  skills  should  be 
undertaken. 

The  decline  in  agricultural  manpower  is  also  related  to  the  removal  of  farm 
land  from  production  under  the  various  agricultural  programs.     Farm  land  also  has 
been  taken  up  by  industrial  and  urban  expansion.     Often  it  has  been  the  richest 
and  the  best  drained  land.    This,  of  course,  may  be  unavoidable.    The  suburban 
sprawl  often  increases  land  values  to  a  level  that  does  not  justify  holding  it  for 
agricultural  purposes.     Sometimes  land  so  appropriated  is  misused  resulting  in  an 
incompatibility  of  land  uses.     Undoubtedly,  a  certain  amount  of  rural  planning  and 
zoning  is  needed  under  such  circumstances.    Some  can  be  done  at  the  county  level, 
and  some  at  state  and  regional  levels. 

Any  agricultural  and  rural  planning  should  involve  people  at  the  grass  roots' 
level.     Depression-period  land-use  planning  came  from  the  top.    Frequently  it  was 
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not  in  harmony  with  local  thinking.    Some  of  the  present  problems  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  people  affected  had  been  involved  in  the  early  days 
of  that  activity. 

While  the  farm  population  is  declining,  the  nation's  total  population  is  growing, 
and  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  question  of  how  many  people  our  agricultural 
plant  can  support  in  the  next  20,  30,  or  50  years.     In  anticipating  this  problem 
those  concerned  must  decide  how  much  effort  will    need  .  to  be  put  into  the  various 
agricultural  programs  to  meet  this  increasing  demand  for  food.    Tnis  also  will  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  land  is  put. 


PLANNING  AND  POPULATION 

It  became  apparent  that  present  day  agricultural  planning  is  largely  a  process 
of  planning  for  people.    The  future  of  agriculture  must  be  viewed  both  in  terms  of 
its  function  of  feeding  a  growing  population  and  in  terms  of  the  type  of  life  it  affords 
to  its  own  farm-grown  population.    How  then  can  demographers  contribute  to  agri- 
cultural planning  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place? 

Planning  far  future  populations  involves  the  risk  of  mistaken  judgements.     Popu- 
lation projections  are  almost  invariably  made  on  the  basis  of  a  continuation  of  present 
and  historical  trends.    Such  projections  have  only  limited  use  in  that  they  do  not 
anticipate  episodic  change.     It  was  expected   that  the  American  population  of  the 
1  940's  would  remain  relatively  stationary.    This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case.    The 
most  dramatic  population  changes  are  brought  about  by  migration.    During  the  war, 
the  location  of  training  bases  and  the  expansion  and  location  of  ship  building 
industries  drew  population  into  some  areas  and  resulted  in  a  shrinking  population  in 
others.    A  decade  before  this  occurred,  none  of  these  migrations  were  anticipated. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  anticipating  sudden  or  catastrophic 
population  changes,  knowledge  about  population  and  especially  anticipated  population 
changes  in  the  future  is  basic  to  planning  for  its  needs.     Population  data  are  needed 
in  much  more  intensive  form.    Small  area  and  regional  projections  and  estimates  are 
needed.     Planners  particularly  need  to  know  about  present  and  future  movements  of 
people.    For  instance,  it  is  important  to  know  if  there  is  any  movement  back  into 
depopulated  counties.     If  so,  perhaps  new  types  of  planning  would  be  advisable.    It 
is  the  demographer  who  is  the  best  equipped  to  know  the  population,  to  analyze  its 
changes,  and  project  its  future  trends.    However,  theproblems  and  goals  with  which 
planners  are  concerned   must  be  carefully  delineated,  otherwise  much  population 
research  will  serve  no  purpose.     Demographers  are  in  a  position  to  draw  together 
people  in  different  areas  of  planning  and  to  help  coordinate  future  plans  for  youth, 
for  the  aged,  for  health  facilities,  and  for  urban  and  rural  developments  as  well  as 
for  agriculture.    They  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  develop  the  type  of  infor- 
mation so  essential  to  people  and  programmers  alike,all  of  which  continue  to  make 
our  society  a  good  place  in  which  to  live. 
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POPULATION  STUDIES 
AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Discussion  by 

A.  L.  BERTRAND 
Louisiana  State  University 

The  relationship  between  rural  sociology  and  population  studies  goes  back  to 
about  1910.    At  that  time  the  two  fields  were  so  closely  allied  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  rural  sociologists  and  demographers.     Since  then  rural  sociology 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  major  fields  of  sociology,  and  demography  has  developed 
its  own  theories  and  special  methodologies.    The  two  fields  are  still  related  closely 
and  rural  sociologists  depend  heavily  on  demographers  for  basic  population  data. 

Rural  sociologists  have  three  major  uses  for  population  data.    First,  demographic 
data  serve     as  a  basis  for  contrasts  between  rural  and  urban  areas  and  for  various 
trend  analyses.     Second,  rural  population  data  are  needed  as  independent  variables 
with  which  to  correlate  behavior  in  rural  life.     Demographic  characteristics  are  used, 
for  instance,  to  help  explain  levels  of  living,  social  participation,  and  processes 
of  cultural  diffusion.     And  third,  population  data  are  needed  as  background  infor- 
mation for  survey  studies. 

As  necessary  as  the  body  of  population  data  is  to  the  field  of  rural  sociology, 
certain  problems  are  involved  with  its  use.    These  are  Centered  in  four  main  areas. 
Initially,  there  is  the  problem  of  definitions.     For  instance,  the  qualifications 
involved  in  defining  a  farmer  or  a  tenure  group  in  the  census  are  of  necessity  arbi- 
trary.    How  does  one  decide  when  a  man  raising  vegetables  and  a  few  cows  ceases 
to  be  a  farmer  and  when  he  becomes  primarily  a  nonfarm  worker.     There  are  many 
possible  answers. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  problem  of  boundary  maintenance.    The  rural  sociologist 
must  continually  ask  himself:    How  far  does  rural  sociology  go?    At  what  point  must 
he  cease  to  be  concerned  with  the  individual  moving  out  of  a  rural  into  an  urban 
way  of  I  if  e  ? 

A  third  problem  area  is  concerned  with  population  projections  and  estimates. 
Underregistration  of  births  and  deaths,   inaccurate  school  censuses,  underenumeration 
by   national  census  takers,  and  unreliable  sampling  procedures  can  all  result  in 
inaccuracies  in  the  basic  data  from  which  population  estimates  and  projections  are 
calculated.     Such  inaccuracies  are  particularly  acute  in  rural  areas  where  population 
density  is  low,  and  where  they  can  result  in  fantastically  erroneous  population 
estimates  and  projections. 

Administration  policies  are  also  involved  with  population  information.     Demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  an  area  give  a  forewarning  of  the  problems  to  be  encountered, 
and  can  be  used  to  channel  research  into  areas  important  for  executive  administration 
and  planning.    However,  at  this  point  rural  sociologists  using  population  data  en- 
counter another  problem.     In  survey  research  there  is  a  fuzzy  distinction  between 
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In  addition  to  needing  solutions  to  the  general  problem  areas  involved  with  the 
use  of  demographic  information,  rural  sociologists  would  like  more  specific  and  more 
detailed  population  data  and  research  than  are  generally  published  at  the  present 
time.    Many  feel,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  greater  detail  in  census  publi- 
cations, especially  details  on  characteristics  of  the  rural  population  and  for  counties. 
Rural  sociologists  and  other  consumers  of  census  data  could  probably  provide  at  least 
a  minimum  assurance  that  such  detailed  information  is  essential  and  would  be  put  to 
use.     It  is  also  felt  that  additional  data  is  needed  to  show  the  relationship  between 
occupational  patterns  for  different  types  of  farms  and  for  different  tenure  groups. 
Finally  additional  studies  need  to  be  made  on  the  characteristics  of  migrants,  and 
most  particularly  on  their  reasons  for  migration. 
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CITY  PLANNING  AND  POPULATION 

Discussion  by 

STUART  EURMAN 

Metropolitan  Planning 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

The  current  city  planning  movement  in  the  United  States  is  about  30  years 
old.  There  was  very  little  city  planning  during  the  1920's,  but  in  the  thirties 
the  New  Deal  gave  impetus  to  local  planning  programs.  City  planning  in  this 
era  was  chiefly  an  effort  to  obtain  money,  and  many  of  the  projects  instigated 
then  have  either  gone  defunct  or  turned  into  development  agencies. 


CONCERNS  OF  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

Land  Use 

The  city  planner  makes  a  complete  inventory  of  all  residences,  commercial 
establishments,  and  industries,  giving  location,  size,  and  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  the  structures.    The  housing  census  is  used  for  determining  the  parcel, 
block  and  census  tract.     Many  planners  are  now  using  computers  to  keep  this 
land  use  inventory.    A  separate  card  is  kept  for  every  parcel  of  land  and  every 
census  tract.    When  new  buildings  are  erected  and  old  ones  torn  down,  this  in- 
formation is  added  to  the  inventory,  so  that  it  will  remain  current  and  up-to- 
date.     In  the  planning  process  all  land  use  needs,  both  present  and  future,  must 
be  allowed  for.    Finally  they  are  all  tied  together  by  adequate  roads. 

People 

The  city  planner  also  needs  counts  or  estimates  of  the  number    of  people, 
and  information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  population.     For  instance  the 
age  distribution,  both  present  and  future,  will  affect  the  types  of  educational 
and  park  needs  in  a  community.     Once  population  data  is  assembled,   it  is 
plotted  on  maps  and  density  evaluations  made.     These  density  evaluations  are 
the  key  to  land  use  planning. 

Work 

The  third  planning  concern  is  with  work,  and  the  planner  makes  an  eco- 
nomic analysis   of  the  metropolitan  area.     Various  sources  of  data  are  used. 
The  Census  of  Manufacturing  is  used  chiefly  for  statistics  on  value  added  to  products. 
For  employment  data,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  employment  offices  are 
used,  although  it  is  often  hard  to  get  this  information  from  the  latter.     Planners 
also  send  questionnaires  to  industries  in  an  attempt  to  get  information  about  land 
use  needs.     A  fifty  percent  response  is  considered  good.     The  labor  force  is  then 
detailed  in  terms  of  workers  per  acre.     In  some  industries  there  are  as  many  as  1  50- 
200  workers  per  acre.     If  the  worker  density  is  very  great,   it  will  affect  transpor- 
tation lines. 
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NEED  FOR  POPULATION  RESEARCH 

Although  planners  need  all  types  of  population  data,  both  current  estimates 
and  future  projections,  they  do  not  have  time  to  do  detailed  analyses.    They  are 
always  under  pressure  to  produce  workable  plans  for  a  city's  or  community's  growth 
needs.     Many  rule-of-thumb  and  symptomatic  methods  are  used.     Population  esti- 
mates are  made  on  the  basis  of  windshield  counts,  electrical  hookups,  etc.     Fore- 
casting is  done  by  using  population  ratio  methods.    Very  often  the  same  method 
which  is  used  for  a  city  cannot  be  used  for  an  entire  county.     In  one  instance,  pop- 
ulation in  outlying  areas  was  projected  by  using  number  of  industries,  basic  workers, 
and  a  seven  to  one  ratio  of  labor  force  to  population.     Usually  three  levels  of  pro- 
jections are  made,  and  each  is  used  for  a  different  phase  of  city  planning.     High 
projections  are  used  for  mapping  out  sewer  installations;  middle  projections  are  in- 
corporated in  land  use  planning;  and  low  projections  are  the  best  for  zoning. 

City  plans  need  to  be  re-analyzed  every  seven  to  ten  years.     Planning  too 
large  an  area  tends  to  mix  land  uses. 

City  planning  processes  would  be  benefited  first  by  more  efficient  data 
collections,  and  second  by  more  help  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
demographer.     Tabulations  on  communities  should  be  made  on  a  continuting  basis. 
Metropolitan  data  processing  centers  could  be  established  in  the  communities. 
Data  from  the  county  assessor,  health  agencies,  schools,  public  and  private 
utilities  and  other  data  collection  agencies  could  be  continuously  fed  to  the  centers 
so  that  current  figures  would  always  be  available. 

Research  is  needed  on  worker-land  density,  and  the  relationship  of  the  labor 
force  to  the  population.     Better  means  for  defining  trade  areas  are  needed.     Deter- 
mining the  continuity  of  farming  is  a  problem.     We  need  to  know  at  what  point  a 
farmer  will  sell  out  to  new  interests.     In  relation  to  this  there  is  the  problem  of 
preserving  open  space,  and  directing  city  growth  into  adequately  planned  sub- 
urban areas.     Twenty-two  municipal  services  are  needed  for  urban  living,  but 
many  private  subdivisions  do  not  provide    hese.     The  urban  planner,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  makes  provision  for  such  services  but  also  upholds  standards  imposed 
by  health  and  other  municipal  regulations.     If  city  growth  into  the  open  country 
is  managed  by  trained  planners,   it  cc  ,i  be  channeled  into  convenient,  efficient  and 
attractive  shapes.     Research  is  needed  on  developing  methods  for  controlling 
peripheral  city  growth.    Finally  migration  research  could  be  very  beneficial  to 
city  planning.     The  city  planner  definitely  needs  up-to-date  data  on  population 
movements — most  ideal,  of  course,  would  be  a  system  of  continuous  registration  of 
mobile  persons. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  DISCUSSIONS 


POPULATION  AND 

GENERAL  PLANNING  POLICIES 

Population  knowledge  is  a  basis  for  all  planning.     For  this  reason  demography 
tends  to  be  a  unifying  element  in  the  social  sciences.     However,   it  is  a  unity  of 
effects,   notof  causes. 

Population  research  should  be  purposeful;  it  should  not  be  cast  broadside. 
It  should,   in  fact,  be  coordinated  with  both  the  planning  an  executing  of  problems. 

Planning  for  people  involves  value  judgements,  not  merely  economic  efficienc) 

Planners  should  work  toward  realistic  goals.     It  is  virtually  impossible  to  plan 
far  into  the  future.     Episodic  changes  cannot  be  anticipated.     Planning  should 
allow  for  a  realistic  allocation  of  research  resources. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  RESEARCH 

Planners  could  make  better  utilization  of  Census  Data,  and  probably  of  vital 
statistics  data,  even  though  much  small  area  data  needs  to  be  collected  locally. 

A  central  processing  center  for  handling  basic  data  needed  by  a  planner 
would  be  helpful.  Such  a  center  could  be  located  in  a  community,  city,  or 
region,  and  could  be  set  up  so  as  to  keep  a  perpetual   inventory  of  data. 

Additional  and  more  intensive  migration  data  is  needed  by  the  planner. 
Especially  needed  is  motivational  research  on  migration,  despite  the  fact  that 
much  migration  may  be  explained  by  demographic  variables. 


PLANNING  POLICIES  AND  THE  RURAL-URBAN  CONCEPT 

A   great  part  of  the  social  trends  with  which  planners  and  policy  makers 
must  contend  involves  a  movement  away  from  rural  and  into  an  urban  way  of 
life.     In  many  respects  rural  and  urban  concepts  may  be  defined  as  a  continuum 
rather  than  a  dichotomy.     While  rural  and  urban  polarities  obviously  exist, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  clear-cut  demarcations  at  the 
peripheries  between  rural  and  urban  life.     In  recent  years  many  farm  activities 
have  moved  into  the  city  while  activities  traditionally  associated  with  the 
city  are  infiltrating  rural  areas.     Food  processing,  once  largely  done  on  the 
farm,  is  now  almost  entirely  a  town  activity.     Farming  enterprises  are 
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increasingly  being  shifted  into  mechanized,  efficient,  high  production  units.     But 
at  the  same  time  many  farms  are  being  operated  on  a  part-time  basis  while  the 
farmer  has  his  main  economic  activity  in  the  urban  center.     Small  industries  are 
moving  into  rural  areas  to  take  advantage  of  surplus  rural  labor. 

In  discussing  these  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  South's  economic  ac- 
tivities, it  was  asked  :    (1)    Is  the  process  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  agriculture 
essentially  one  of  urbanizing  the  farmer  and  the  farming  enterprise?  and  (2)    If  so, 
is  the  rural-farm  definition  used  in  the  Census  realistic  and  are  the  rural-urban 
concepts  of  rural  sociology  still  valid.    The  discussion  failed  to  produce  answers 
to  these  questions,  but  many  pertinent  ideas  concerning  them  were  brought  out. 
It  was  admitted  that  distinction  of  types  of  areas  along  a  rural-urban  continuum  is 
a  problem,  and  that  the  definition  of  farmers  is  difficult.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  discussants  strongly  upheld  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  the  rural-farm 
concept. 

Bertrand  defended  the  distinctiveness  of  a  rural  society  on  the  basis  of  its  unique 
geographic,  social  and  cultural  environments.     "Rural  life,"  he  said,  "is  located  in 
areas  which  have  low  population  densities,  close  associations  with  living  and  growing 
things,  and  direct  contact  with  the  rawness  of  nature.     Socially,  rural  life   is 
organized  as  producing  rather  than  consuming  units,  and  primary  rather  than 
secondary  relationships  prevail.     Social  stratification  tends  to  be  rigid  and  well- 
defined.     Education  and  wealth  are  achieved  at  lower  levels  than  in  the  city. 
As  a  result  the  rural  culture  usually  includes  a  lower  level  of  living,  different 
kinds  and  numbers  of  skills  and  its  own  unique  verbal  and  social  expressions." 


Coordination  of  Rural  and  Urban  Planni 
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Questions  arose  as  to  the  levels  and  goals  of  planning  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
rural  and  urban  planning  areas.     It  was  asked:    (1)    Where  is  the  cutting  point  between 
rural  and  urban  planning?    (2)    Should  the  most  productive  land  be  zoned  for  agri- 
culture? and  (3)    Should  farm  living  or  farming  as  an  industry  be  stressed  as  the  focal 
point  of  agricultural  planning? 

Several  suggestions  were  made  in  these  areas.     First,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
planning  involving  problems  relevant  to  both  urban  and  rural  areas  should  probably 
be  at  the  state  or  regional  level  in  order  to  help  resolve  conflicting  interests  over 
such  competitive  land  use  activities  as  city  growth,  agriculture,  highway  construction, 
and  the  preservation  of  open  space.     However,   it  was  cautioned  that  other  levels  of 
planning  should  not  be  ignored.     Purposeful  planning  involves  decision  making  at 
national,  state,   regional,  and  grass-roots  levels.     It  is  important  to  have  appropriate 
decisions  made  at  appropriate   levels.      Decisions  always  have  consequences  and 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  an  inventory  of  decisions  that  affect  population. 

The  importance  of  coordinating  the  goals  of  various  levels  of  planning  within  a 
similar  frame  of  reference  was  further  stressed  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  government 
agencies  often  work  against  one  another  in  executing  their  separate  goals.     One  agency 
may  institute  restrictions  to  uphold    "high"  standards  in  area  development,  while  at  the 
same  time  another  agency  may  provide  loans  for  development  projects  that  do  not 
adequately  meet  these  standards. 
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In  many  respects  the  competition  for  land  may  not  be  as  serious  as  it  some- 
times seems.     Removal  of  agricultural  land  for  industrial  and  residential  purposes 
is  not  necessarily  bad  and  will  probably  not  affect  agriculture  at  any  time  soon, 
even  though  industry  and  urban  growth  often  tend  to  absorb  the  best,   most  level, 
and  well-drained  lands.     Suburban  sprawls  increase  land  values  to  the  extent 
that  keeping  land  for  agricultural  production  is  often  not  economically  justified. 
Successful  planning  should  allow  for  all    types  of  land  use. 

Area  planning  is,  nevertheless,  often  instigated  by  a  need  to  conserve 
natural  resources.     The  destruction  of  wild  life,  vegetation,  water  resources,  and 
soil  has  been  costly.     Inhabitants  of  despoiled  areas  are  often  compelled  to  plan 
reclamation  and  landuse  projects  or  move  out. 

Human  Oriented  Planning  Goals 

But  while  destruction  of  natural  resources  causes  curtailment  of  an  area's 
economic  productivity,   it  also  leads  to  the  "breakdown  of  social  structures  within 
the  human  community."    Therefore  the  ultimate  objective  of  planning  should  aim 
at  the  people  rather  than  the  area  which  they  occupy.     Thus  while  agricultural 
planners  are  unavoidably  committed  to  the  development  of  the  farm  industry,  the 
welfare  of  rural  and  urban  residents  should  not  be  ignored.     Area  planners  can  be 
overzealous,  and  to  avoid  unjustifiably  "building-up"  on  underdeveloped  region, 
planners  might  ask  themselves  whether  "there  is  any  real  need  for  people  to  remain 
in  or  to  return  to  a  depressed  and  depopulated  area." 

The  importance  of  a  broad  view  in  planning  was  further  emphasized  with 
the  suggestion  that  industrial  development  in  a  region  should  be  complementary 
rather  than  competitive.    Consideration  of  the  effects  of  a  new  industry  should 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  community,    the  region,  and  the  nation.     The  impact 
of  a  new  industry  is  also  more  than  an  economic  phenomenon.     Industrial  develop- 
ment makes  its  social  and  psychological  mark  as  well. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  city  and  area  planning  should  include  social  or 
welfare"  planning.     Planning  should  provide  for  the  re-education  of  the  unemployed 
and  help  in  locating  new  jobs  possibly  in  new  areas.     At  the  present  urban  planning 
programs  usually  do  not  allow  for  this  function.     Relocation  and  re-education  of 
people  were  indicated  as  areas  in  which  research  would  benefit  the  planner. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 


STUDIES  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 

J.  V.  D.  SAUNDERS 
Louisiana  State  University 

Studies  of  population  growth  have  been  generally  concerned  either  with  the 
overall  behavior  of  the  growth  of  populations  as  a  whole,  or  with  the  primary 
factors  influencing  population  growth  :    mortality,  fertility,  and  migration. 

Studies  of  population  growth  adopting  the  first  of  the  approaches  mentioned 
have  been  principally  of  three  types:  descriptive  analytical,  projective  or  pre- 
dictive, and  theoretical. 

Descriptive  analytical  studies  have  attempted  to  describe  population  growth 
in  the  past  and  to  explain  the  causes  and  effects  of  such  growth.    These  studies 
have  unquestionably  added  much  to  our  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  population 
growth. 

Population  forecasters  are  the  practitioners  of  the  second  approach  subsumed 
under  this  heading.     I  use  the  word  forecaster  intentionally  and  intend  it  to  have 
a  complimentary  meaning,  for  surely  weather  men  are  more  accurate  in  their  pre- 
dictions of  future  events  than  are  demographers.      Population  projections  have  been 
notorious  for  their  inaccuracy.     It  has -become  the  custom  of  late  to  make  a  series 
of  three  projections,   medium,  high,  and  low,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  policy  against 
future  developments.    The  range  between  high  and  low  is  usually  such,  however, 
as  to  serve  to  corroborate  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  population  forecasting. 

Theoretical  studies  of  population  growth  have  been  few,    and  Rupert  Vance's 
appraisal  of  this  area  made  in  1952  still  seems  valid  today.     Futhermore,  Malthus' 
formulations  appear  to  be  standing  the  test  of  time  far  better  than  those  of  his 
modern  colleagues. 

The  study  of  the  primary  factors  influencing  population  growth — fertility, 
mortality,  and  migration — has  been  very  profitable.     A  considerable  amount  of 
knowledge  has  been  accumulated  on  such  topics  as  characteristics  of  migrants  and 
differential  fertility.     Secondary  factors,  however,  those  influencing  fertility, 
mortality  and  migration, have  been    largely  ignored,  the  well  known  Indianapolis 
fertility  study  being  a  notable  exception. 

In  the  Western  world,  at  least,  fertility  has  become  the  principal  determinant 
of  population  growth,  and  we  seem  to  be  entering  into  what  Donald  Cowgill  termed 
the  future  cycle  of  population  growth  in  which  the  death  rate  remains  relatively 
constant  while  the  birth  rate  fluctuates.     It  is,   indeed,  the  frustratingly  unpredictable 
behavior  of  the  birth  rate  which  has  been  the  undoing  of  the  less  cautious  forecasters 
of  the  past  and  which  leads  to  their  high,  medium,  and  low  estimates  in  the  present. 
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The  death  rate,  being  the  result  of  environmental  or  physiological  factors  largely 
outside  the  control  of  the  individual,   is  loyal  and  trustworthy.    The  birth  rate, 
influenced  greatly  by  the  socio-cultural  environment  and  in  advanced  societies 
subject  to  a  large  measure  of  individual  control,   is  by  comparison  fickle. 

It  is  time  that  new  investigations  of  the  influence  of  the  socio-cultural  system 
on  fertility  be  undertaken.    They  are  esential  for  a  more  sophisticated  understand- 
ing of  population  dynamics  and  for  perfecting  the  highly  useful  art  of  population 
forecasting. 

Much  the  same  comment  can  be  made  concerning  migration.    Although  few 
migrations  not  resulting  from  political  upheavals  occur  on  an  international  scale 
today,  internal  migration  remains  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  sub-national 
populations.    Here  too  it  is  time  to  stop  for  a  while  the  manipulation  of  statistics 
in  search  for  answers  to  the    causes  of  migration,  and  to  turn  instead  to  the  migrants 
themselves  in  order  to  gain  a  more  sophisticated  comprehension  of  the  processes 
involved. 

I  should  like  to  end  these  brief  comments  on  a  more  positive  note.    Studies  of 
population  growth  in  the  past  30  years  have  added  greatly  to  our  understanding, 
The  effects  of  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration  upon  the  age-sex  composition  of 
a  population,  for  example, are  well  understood.    Various  measures  have  been  devel- 
oped and  techniques  devised  which  are  highly  useful  in  the  study  of  population 
growth.    These  have  all  depended,  however,  upon  official  records  of  some  kind, 
gathered  by  governmental  agencies  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing  hypotheses,  but 
for  some  other  purpose.     Perhaps,   in  order  to  advance  not  only  that  aspect  of 
demography  to  which  these  comments  pertain,  but  others  as  well,  demographers 
should  start  asking  their  own  questions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


The  conferees  debated  the  need  for  motivational  research  on  population 
behavior.     Saunders  contended  that  there  is  a  need  to  know  why  people  move 
and  demographers  must  ask  them.    Stahl   countered   that    "asking  why  may  not 
be  enough.     People  may  give  an  answer  to  'why'  but  they  may  not  be  conscious 
of  the  critical  reasons  (let  alone  the  sequence  of  causation)  leading  to  migration." 
Furthermore,  "motivational  factors  operate  in  connection  with  environmental 
conditions.     For  instance,  Puerto  Rico's  migration  can  be  explained  by  economic 
reasons.     But  these  reasons  had  existed  for  many  years  and  did  not  influence 
migration  until  the  semifeudal  system  broke  down." 

Beresford  commented  that  while  motivational  studies  can  be  instructive,  they 
are  not  always  needed  and  very  often  population  behavior  can  be  explained  by  the 
"grosser  characteristics  of  society."    He  cited  the  Indianapolis  fertility  study  which 
was  based  on  motivation  but  yielded  very  little  explanatory  information  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  from  a  study  of  population  characteristics.     Census 
data  can  be  used  to  guide  motivational  studies  and  can  be  either  complementary 
or  supplementary. 
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DETERMINANTS  OF  MIGRATION 
RESEARCH  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES 

GEORGE  L.  WILBER 

Mississippi  State  University 

Interest  in  migration  has  helped  generate  a  noticeable  number  of  migration 
studies.     In  the  United  States  over  600  references  on  migration  have  been  cited 
between  1940  and  1957.  -J   During  the  past  twenty  years  about  35  papers  a  year 
have  appeared  on  the  topic  of  internal  migration  in  this  country.     Between  1936 
and  1  955  the  Index  to  the  American  Sociological  Review  I  isted  41   articles  and  the 
Index  for  Rural  SoTioTogy  46  articles  on  migration. 

What  is  known  about  migration  in  the  United  States  has  been  summarized  more 
or  less  adequately,  although  this  kind  of  recounting  is  continually  needed.    Thompson 
and  others  have  examined  the  present  status  and  prospects  of  population  research 
including  migration.  =/   Bogue  reviewed  the  nature  and  scope  of  studies  on  population 
distribution  and  on  internal  migration.  ~/ 

It  seems  best  then  to  concern  ourselves  here  with  some  of  the  important  aspects 
of  migration  research,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  kind  of  inventory  or  systematic 
review  of  migration  research. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  determinants  of  migration  research 
and  consequences  of  these  determinants  for  migration  research.    The  decision  to 
"review  migration  research"  in  this  manner  comes  from  several  considerations.     First, 
the  considerable  number  of  research  items  and  the  availability  of  several  reviews  have 
already  been  mentioned.     Second,  and  possibly  more  important,  we  need  to  step  back 
and  take  a  hard  look  at  basic  factors  affecting  our  research  and  what  this  means  for 
the  results  of  research.    What  may  be  called  the  context  of  research  is  certainly  a 
major  factor  influencing  research.     Most  research,   including  migration  research,   is 
conducted  within  a  series  of  frameworks — sources  of  data,   interests  of  policy-makers 
and  administrators,  availability  of  funds  and  personnel,   interests  and  orientations  of 
researchers,  previous  research,  and  so  on.    The  presence  of  multiple  and  not  always 

]_/  G.   L.  Wilber  and  J.   S.   Bang,   Internal  Migration  in  the  United  States, 
1  940-1  957:    A  List  of  References.     State  Col  lege  :     Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,   Sociology  and  Rural  Life  Series  No.   10,  October  1  958 . 

2/  Cf.  W.   S.  Thompson,   "Population  Studies,  "  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
L     (May,  1945),  436-442. 

3/Cf.   P.   M.   Hauser  and  O.   D.   Ducan,  eds. ,  The  Study  of  Population  :    An 
Inventory  and  Appraisal  (Chicago,   University  of  Chicago  Press,   1  959),  Chapters  17 
and  21  . 
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compatible  frameworks  means  the  researcher  must  somehow  seek  to  satisfy  as  many  of 
the  diverse  interests  as  possible,     This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  migration 
research  is  conducted  in  a  deterministic  fashion  with  no  latitude  in  choice  of  prob- 
lem    or  precedure  on  the  part  of  the  investigator.     Finally,  examination  of  deter- 
minants and  their  consequences  for  internal  migration  research  should  be  helpful   in 
detecting  emphases  and  gaps,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  knowledge  or  lack  of 
it  in  specific  areas. 

Our  task  then  is  to  consider  three  questions:     (1)  What  major  factors  determine 
the  points  of  concentration  in  migration  research?     (2)  What  are  the  consequences 
for  migration  research  of  these  determinants?     (3)    What  aspects  of  migration  research 
can  benefit  most  from  reorientation? 


WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  MAJOR  FOCI  OF  MIGRATION  RESEARCH 

Five  important  influences  on  migration  research  will  be  considered.    These  are 
the  availability  of  census  data,  demands  for  practical  information,  prevailing  social 
conditions,  predominant  interests  of  those  engaged  in  migration  research,  and  the 
concern  with  and  development  of  research  methods. 

Census  Data 

Research  on  internal  migration  has  prospered  greatly  since  1940  when  the 
population  census  included  data  on  migration  from  1935  to  1940.     Many  migration 
studies  are  based  either  entirely  or  in  part  on  data  from  the  1940  and  1950  censuses, 
and  this  trend  will  undoubtedly  continue  as  the  1960  data  become  available.     Re- 
searchers can  and  do  use  not  only  this  census  data  but  also  unpublished  and  special 
tabulations  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  supplies  data  on  state  of  birth  as  compared 
with  state  of  residence  each  decade,  and  current  population  surveys  offer  migration 
data  regularly  on  a  sample  basis. 

Since  most  of  the  census  data  on  migration  is  easily  accessible,  and  resources 
to  gather  fresh  data  in  the  field  are  limited,  an  easy  and  perhaps  justifiable  course 
of  action  is  to  resort  to  census  data  in  planning  and  executing  a  research  project. 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  literature  will  reveal  the  preponderance  of  census- 
based  migration  research.     But  even  with  the  relative  abundance  of  such  research, 
census  data  have  not  been  exhausted.     Even  the  1  940  census  data  on  migration 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  research.     Researchers  are  sorely  tempted,  even 
compelled,  to  make  use  of  this  voluminous  data  simply  because  it  is  there  ready  to 
be  used. 

Demands  For  Practical   Information 


Investigators  engaged  in  tax-supported  research  are  fully  aware  of  the  interests 
and  demands  imposed  by  persons  seeking  timely  and  useful  information.     However, 
fragmentary  or  insignificant'such  items  may  be  for  the  researchers,  they  are  impor- 
tant to  those  asking  the  questions.     Many  inquiries  come  from  sincere  and  conscientious 
people  who,  as  tax-paying  citizens,  have  a  right  to  know  how  many  21   year  old 
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rural  farm  white  males  with  a  college  education  moved  from  county  A  to  county  B 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1959  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1929. 
Researchers  are  expected  to  supply  specific  answers  on  short  notice  to  questions 
that  are  sometimes  highly  specific  and  sometimes  extremely  vague. 

Much  of  our  migration  research  is  carried  on  within  this  kind  of  framework. 
And  the  policy  of  catering  to  such  demands  cannot  be  taken  lightly.    The  seekers- 
of- information  have  a  claim  on  the  researcher  and  they  often  succeed  in  putting  the 
researcher  to  work.    This  is  especially  so  when  the  seekers  represent  organized  pro- 
grams or  action  groups.    Despite  a  fair  amount  of  pedestrian  research  which  caters 
to  these  interests,  one  of  the  criticisms  of  migration  research  is  that  too  often  it  fails 
to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  city  planners,  rural  developers,  highway  engineers, 
legislators,  and  other  people  of  action. 

Existing  Social  Conditions 

The  specific  subject  matter  focus  of  migration  research  is  in  part  a  function  of 
social  change.    Warren  S.  Thompson  pointed  to  the  shift  in  interest  from  problems 
of  immigration  to  problems  of  internal  migration  in  his  review  of  population  studies 
15  years  ago.  2/   This  changing  research  focus  was  attributed  to  the  declining  numbers 
of  European  immigrants  and  the  forcible — perhaps  dramatic — migrations  of  the  Great 
Depression — migrations   of  the  Okies  and  the  "hillbillies."    The  decade  of  the  1930's 
was  a  time  when  demographers  envisioned  the  approach  of  a  stable  population  in  the 
United  States.    Consequently,   it  was  felt  by  many  that  migration  was  a  crucial  factor 
in  the  redistribution  of  population — movement  from  farm-to-city,   South-to- North, 
and  so  on.    Thus  it  has  been  a  combination  of  changing  times  and  the  insight  of  men 
like  Thompson  that  have  helped  focus  migration  research. 

Also  in  the  1930's  and  for  several  earlier  decades,  there  was  great  concern  with 
the  adjustment  of  migrants,  especially  the  adjustment  of  rural   migrants   in    urban 
areas.    This  too  is  concomitant  of  existing  conditions.     Fostered  by  Horatio  Alger 
stories,  the  migration  of  farmers  to  cities  has  become  one  of  the  enduring  interests 
of  migration  research. 

During  World  War  II,   interest  in  migration  understandably  shifted  to  questions 
of  manpower.    As  war-boom  communities  sprang  up  in  remote  places  and  labor 
shortages  became  acute,  communities  and  industries  asked,   "Where  can  we  get  war 
workers?"    Analysts  probed  wartime  changes  in  the  labor  force  and  effects  of  war- 
induced  migration.    And  in  the  immediate  post-war  years,  migration  was  viewed  as 
part  of  the  conversion-adjustment    process,.     For  the  past  decade  or  so  movement  to 
suburbias  and  the  long-term  east-west,  south-north,  and  rural-urban  movements  have 
consumed  a  large  share  of  research  interest. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  specific  subject  matter  focus  is  a  consequence  of  chang- 
ing times  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  as  sociologists  of  knowledge  and  others  have 
argued  for  a  long  time  that  research  is  conditioned  by  the  social  milieu.    Agencies 
who  sponsor  research  foster  this  situation  too  because  of  their  sensitivity  to  concrete 
social  conditions,  and  often  their  concern  with  up-to-date  practical  information. 


4/  Thompson,  op_.  cit.,  p.  440. 
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Research  Movements 

Another  part  of  the  general  context  for  migration  research  is  the  development 
of  certain  research  emphases  which  once  entrenched,  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves. 
Several  distinctive  lines  of  development  have  currently  gained  momentum — push- 
pull  forces  in  migration,  migration  distance,  migration  and  population  distribution, 
migration  as  a  component  of  population  change,  the  relation  of  migration  to  popula- 
tion composition,  selectivity  of  migrants,   migration    and  the  labor  force,  streams 
of  migration,  rural-urban  migration,  migratory  workers,   Negro  migrants,  and  the 
adjustment  of  migrants.    Even  the  mostcriticalwould  concede  that  at  least  some  of 
the  research  along  these  lines  has  been  rewarding.     But  as  a  determinant  of  research, 
the  significant  point  is  that  expectations  have  become  established,  directing 
researchers  to  pursue  acceptable  and  even  popular  areas  of  interest  .   Whatever 
has  created  this  situation,  research  themes  seem  almost  predetermined. 

Research  Methods 


Available  statistical  techniques  and  research  models  coupled  with  prestigious 
activity  of  methodological   innovation  have  made  their  mark  on  migration  research. 
Availability  of  census  data  has  circumscribed  research  while  methodological  inter- 
ests have  shaped  the  plans,  execution  and  conclusions  of  migration  research.    Much 
migration  research,  however,    employs    only  the  simplest  procedures,  and  does  not 
even  make  use  of  those  methods  now  available.    To  speak  of  research  design  is  an 
unwarranted  exaggeration.    A  few  notable  efforts  have  either  opened  new  lines  of 
research  or  moved  in  the  direction  of  solving  important  research  problems.     Two 
illustrations  suggest  ways  in  which  pioneering  efforts  contribute. 

Zipf  and  Stouffer  ->  developed  formulas  in  which  opportunities  were  a  part  of 
a  model  constructed  to  explain  migration  from  one  area  to  another.     Since  the  early 
attempts,  others  have  varied  the  basic  formula,  tested  alternative  formulas,  and 
compared  results.  "/Conclusions  have  typically  been  couched  in  a  cautious  manner 
as  being  "satisfactory,"  and  writers  have  noted  encouraging  signs  for  the  future. 
Thus  it  is  likely  that  this  specific  methodological  line  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 


5/  See  G.    K.   Zipf,   "The  P]  P2/D  Hypothesis:    On  the  Intercity  Movement  of 
Persons,  "American  Sociological  Review,  11   (December,  1946),  677-686;  and 
S.  A.   Stouffer,  "Intervening  Opportunities:  A  Theory  Relating  Mobility  and  Dis- 
tance,"   American  Sociological  Review,  5  (October,  1940),  845-867. 

6/  For  example,  see  D.   S.  Thomas  and  M.  L.  Bright,   "Interstate  Migration 
and  mtervening  Opportunities,"    American  Sociological  Review,  6  (December, 
1941),  773-783;  F.   L.   Strodtbeck,  "Equal  Opportunity  Intervals:  A  Contribution 
to  the  Method  of  Intervening  Opportunity  Analysis,"    American  Sociological 
Review,  14  (August,  1949),  490-497;  T.   R.  Anderson,  "Intermetropolitan  Migration: 
A  Comparison  of  the  Hypotheses  of  Zipf  and  Stouffer, "   American  Sociological 
Review,  20(June,  1955),  287-291;  and  A.  M.   Rose,  "Distance  of  Migration  and 
Socio-Economic  Status  of  Migrants,"    American  Sociological  Review,  23  (August, 
1958),  420-423. 
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these  studies  are  only  nominally  ecological  or  demographic  and  they  suffer  from 
inadequate  scientific  direction  as  they  attempt  to  solve  current  social  problems. 
And  inasmuch  as  ecological  and  demographic  studies  have  dominated  the  field, 
they  have  also  left  their  imprint  on  the  types  of  conclusions  drawn. 

Establ  ished  Bodies  of  Knowledge 

The  more  substantial  contributions  to  migration  research  stem  from  ecological 
and  demographic  sources  as  illustrated  by  studies  of  push-pull  factors,  distance  of 
migration,  and  streams  of  migration.     Migration  research  is  rarely  couched  in  terms 
of  attitudes,  values,  personality,  motivation,  status-role.    The  net  result  is  that  we 
have  a  fair  amount  of  respectable  knowledge  from  ecological  and  demographic  stand- 
points— not  yet  perfect  or  complete — while  there  are  certain  aspects  of  migration 
about  which  we  know  very  little.    Most  everyone  would  agree  that  the  ecological 
and  demographic  approaches  should  be  exploited  to  the  fullest.     But  one  may  wonder 
if  there  are  not  sociological,  economic,  psychological,  and  anthropological  aspects 
of  migration  worthy  of  consideration.     The  usual  ecological  and  demographic  studies 
are  not  designed  to  answer  questions  of  what  motivates  the  individual  to  migrate, 
how  given  types  of  social  roles  influence  migration,  or  how  cultural  values  enter 
into  the  decision  to  migrate.     For  example,  speculation  on  the  relation  between 
status  mobility  and  migration  is  interesting,  but  we  have  little  research  on  which  to 
base  such  speculation. 

Now  this  is  not  an  argument  for  curtailment  of  ecological  or  demographic  research. 
On  the  contrary,  these  disciplines  should  be  given  every  encouragement.     The  point 
is  that  there  are  other  potentially  fruitful  approaches  to  studying  migration  that  have 
scarcely  been  tapped. 

A  number  of  migration  studies  show  a  keen  awareness  of  the  need  for  instruments, 
but  the  statistical  tools  and  research  designs  are  those  of  ecologists  and  demographers. 
Rarely  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  design  a  model  for  migration  research  that  might 
be  considered  experimental  in  the  classic  sense.     Even  more  rarely  have  there  been 
results  that  one  could  accept  as  cause-effect  explanations. 

Conclusions  drawn  have  been  dictated  by  the  kind  of  data,  the  design  for  research, 
the  instruments  of  analysis  and  the  lack  of  theory.     Fifteen  years  ago  Merton  observed 
the  abundance  of  post  factum  interpretations  and  empirical  generalizations  in  socio- 
logical research.  W    Post  factum    explanations  may  be  perfectly  plausible  but  they 
suffer  from  the  logical  fal  lacy  that  a  variety  of  crude  hypotheses  each  may  account 
for  a  contradictory  set  of  affairs.     Post  factum  explanations  are  so  flexible  that  they 
cannot  be  refuted.     Bogue  and  Hagood  reflect  the  dilemma  of  migration  researchers 
using  post  factum  interpretations  when  they  comment  on  differentials  in  selectivity  of 
migrants. 

If  the  selectivity  of  migration  can  vary  in  both  pattern  and  intensity 
between  different  places,   it  is  equally  plausible  that  it  can  vary 
between  different  periods  of  time.      Hence,   it  is  fruitless   to  seek 

8/R.    K.    Merton,   "Sociological  Theory,"    American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
L    (May,  1945),  462-473. 
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The  Level  of  Research 

Demands  for  timely  and  practical   information  have  helped  foster  this  tendency 
to  end  where  we  should  begin.     In  the  sense  that  this  is  what  many  administraters 
and  lay  people  expect,  the  researcher  may  not  be  to  blame.     In  fact  by  the  time 
the  researcher  has  finished  supplying  a  few  simple  facts  he  may  have  little  time 
left  to  engage  in  basic  research. 

There  is  some  question,  of  course,  as  to  where  simple  fact-finding  and  applied 
research  leave  off  and  basic  research  really  begins.     In  part,  the  dichotomy  of 
applied  and  basic  research  is  arbitrary  and  unwarranted,  for  it  implies  that  applied 
research  is  not  scientific  and  that  basic  research  is  inapplicable  to  practical  prob- 
lems.    But  differences  in  levels  of  conducting  and  reporting  research  are  and  must 
be  recognized.     Scientific  purists  and  intellectual  high-brows  frown  on  studies 
reporting  descriptive  material  written  in  a  journalistic  style,  but  a  number  of 
intelligent  laymen,  not  to  mention  the  average  citizen,  can  scarcely  fathom  studies 
of  "migration  and  intervening  opportunities"  or  "vectors  of  internal  migration." 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  various  levels  of  research,   including  the  simple 
fact-finding,  but  to  date  a  strong  case  might  be  made  for  the  argument  that  the 
consumers  of  migration  research  have  been  short-changed.     Lay  people  have  not 
gotten  information  they  consider  important  in  a  palatable  form,  while  the  peer 
group  of  migration  researchers  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  things  they 
already  know.    There  are  exceptions  to  this  pattern,  of  course,  but  they  are  excep- 
tions.   And  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  migration  research  so  rarely  comes  to 
grips  with  cause-effect  problems  is  the  tendency  to  pacify  popular  interests. 

Timely  Research 

Difficulties  of  keeping  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  social  conditions  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  not  novel  for  the  social  scientist,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
indulging  in  elaboration  of  this  topic.     But  we  have  seen  that  substantive  emphases 
in  migration  research  tend  to  shift  with  changing  social  conditions.     It  becomes 
important  therefore  to  consider  the  primary  reasons  for  assuming  new  emphases.     The 
answer  lies  in  two  directions:    the  pressures  generated  by  demands  for  answers  to 
current  social  problems  and  the  researcher's  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
social  conditions.     Imagine  the  difficulty  of  gaining  support  for  a  study  of  Negroes 
who  move  to  Northern  cities  as  compared  with  a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  nonmigrants 
in  New  York. 

Now  there  can  be  no  real  complaint  against  efforts  to  keep  research  in  line 
with  changing  social  conditions,  for  a  real  obligation  of  the  social  scientist  is  to 
explain  social  change  itself.    The  difficulty  stems  more  from  the  fact  that  research 
is  channelled  by  influences  not  particularly  concerned  with  solving  scientific  prob- 
lems than  the  fact  that  substantive  foci  change  to  meet  changing  conditions.     The 
issue  is  whether  research  should  take  its  cue  from  theory,  existing  empirical  research, 
pressing  social  problems,  or  some  combination  of  these  influences.     For  better  or 
worse,   the  answer  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  that  pressing  social  problems  override 
theoretical  and  research  influences. 

Ecological  and  demographic  studies  of  migration  formulated  within  a  theoretical 
framework  or  built   upon  previous  research  partly  offset  this  influence.     But  many  of 
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these  studies  are  only  nominally  ecological  or  demographic  and  they  suffer  from 
inadequate  scientific  direction  as  they  attempt  to  solve  current  social  problems. 
And  inasmuch  as  ecological  and  demographic  studies  have  dominated  the  field, 
they  have  also  left  their  imprint  on  the  types  of  conclusions  drawn. 

Established  Bodies  of  Knowledge 

The  more  substantial  contributions  to  migration  research  stem  from  ecological 
and  demographic  sources  as  illustrated  by  studies  of  push-pull  factors,  distance  of 
migration,  and  streams  of  migration.     Migration  research  is  rarely  couched  in  terms 
of  attitudes,  values,  personality,   motivation,  status-role.    The  net  result  is  that  we 
have  a  fair  amount  of  respectable  knowledge  from  ecological  and  demographic  stand- 
points—  not  yet  perfect  or  complete — while  there  are  certain  aspects  of  migration 
about  which  we  know  very  little.    Most  everyone  would  agree  that  the  ecological 
and  demographic  approaches  should  be  exploited  to  the  fullest.     But  one  may  wonder 
if  there  are  not  sociological,  economic,  psychological,  and  anthropological  aspects 
of  migration  worthy  of  consideration.     The  usual  ecological  and  demographic  studies 
are  not  designed  to  answer  questions  of  what  motivates  the  individual  to  migrate, 
how  given  types  of  social  roles  influence  migration,  or  how  cultural  values  enter 
into  the  decision  to  migrate.     For  example,  speculation  on  the  relation  between 
status  mobility  and  migration  is  interesting,  but  we  have  little  research  on  which  to 
base  such  speculation. 

Now  this  is  not  an  argument  for  curtailment  of  ecological  or  demographic  research. 
On  the  contrary,  these  disciplines  should  be  given  every  encouragement.     The  point 
is  that  there  are  other  potentially  fruitful  approaches  to  studying  migration  that  have 
scarcely  been  tapped. 

A  number  of  migration  studies  show  a  keen  awareness  of  the  need  for  instruments, 
but  the  statistical  tools  and  research  designs  are  those  of  ecologists  and  demographers. 
Rarely  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  design  a  model  for  migration  research  that  might 
be  considered  experimental  in  the  classic  sense.     Even  more  rarely  have  there  been 
results  that  one  could  accept  as  cause-effect  explanations. 

Conclusions  drawn  have  been  dictated  by  the  kind  of  data,  the  design  for  research, 
the  instruments  of  analysis  and  the  lack  of  theory.     Fifteen  years  ago  Merton  observed 
the  abundance  of  post  factum  interpretations  and  empirical  generalizations  in  socio- 
logical research.  W    Post  factum    explanations  may  be  perfectly  plausible  but  they 
suffer  from  the  logical  fallacy  that  a  variety  of  crude  hypotheses  each  may  account 
for  a  contradictory  set  of  affairs.     Post  factum  explanations  are  so  flexible  that  they 
cannot  be  refuted.     Bogue  and  Hagood  reflect  the  dilemma  of  migration  researchers 
using  post  factum  interpretations  when  they  comment  on  differentials  in  selectivity  of 
migrants. 

If  the  selectivity  of  migration  can  vary  in  both  pattern  and  intensity 
between  different  places,    it  is  equally  plausible  that  it  can  vary 
between  different  periods  of  time.      Hence,   it  is  fruitless   to  seek 

8/R.    K.    Merton,   "Sociological  Theory,"    American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
L    (May,  1945),  462-473. 
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permanent  inflexible  differentials  in  migration  that  will  not  vary.  .  .  . 
in  pattern  or  intensity  with  time  and  place. 9/ 

Such  a  view  makes  any  observed  differential  plausible  for    particular  places  and 
periods  of  time.     It  may  be  perfectly  plausible,  for  example,  that 

Under  modern  conditions,  the  migrants  who  leave  farms  for  cities  are 
not  greatly  handicapped  in  adjusting  to  city  life  if  they  come  from 
prosperous  agricultural  communities  that  have  made  available  to  them 
a  good  secondary  school  education,   if  their  families  are  able  to 
subsidize  them  temporarily  while  they  get  started,  and  if  there  are 
no  other  factors  discriminating  against  them.  '2/ 

Suppose,   however,   it  is  observed  that  migrants  to  cities  do  have  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing with  no  observable  factors  discriminating  against  them.     A  new  post  factum 
explanation  might  hold  that  they  have  difficulty  because  of  different  experiences 
in  their  agricultural  communities  and  their  schools  and  that  their  families  pampered 
them  too  much. 

Merton  regards  an  empirical  generalization  as  "an  isolated  proposition  sum-      , 
marizing  observed  uniformities  of  relationships  between  two  or  more  variables."    1/ 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  statements  on  migration  are  typically  empirical  generali- 
zations.   Conclusions  on  migration  differentials,  patterns,  areas  of  origin  and 
destination,  and  distance  of  migration  illustrate  these  free-floating  propositions. 
A  frequent  generalization  says  that  migrants  are  typically  young  adults  with  better 
than  average  education.     However  important  to  empirical  research  and  however 
precise  the  statements,  they  still  do  not  constitute  a  body  of  theory. 

The  whole  point  here  then  is  that  methods  of  studying  migration  have  been 
largely  statistical  procedures  as  developed  by  ecologists  and  demographers  for  the 
purpose  of  establ  ishing  empirical  generalizations  and  post  factum   interpretations. 
The  elaboration  of  statistical  procedures  may  be  a  necessary  step  in  the  advance  of 
migration  research.     Certainly  it  is  important.     However,  counterbalances  need  to 
be  incorporated  into  migration  research.     We  need  more  designs  of  an  experimental 
nature,   increased  development  and  usage  of  various  statistical  techniques  including 
nonparametric  tools,  fresh  approaches  from  sociologists,  social  psychologists, 
economists,  and  anthropologists,  with  a  view  to  developing  sets  of  propositions 
that  hang  together  as  theory. 


9/  D.   J.   Bogue  and  M.  J.   Hagood,   Differential  Migration  in  the  Corn  and 
Cotton  Belts  (Oxford,   Scripps  Foundation  Studies  in  Population  Distribution, 
No.  6,  1953),  p.  125. 

10/  Ibid. 

]]/ Merton,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  469. 
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REORIENTATION  OF   MIGRATION  RESEARCH 

Significant  achievements  in  migration  research  have  been  marked  in  recent 
years,  both  in  a  substantive  and  theory-method  direction.    The  extension  of  census 
data  since  1940  provided  a  base,  a  growing  awareness  and  interest  in  migration 
provided  the  stimulus,  and  efforts  by  many  ecologists  and  demographers  provided 
the  primary  push  for  the  development  of  migration  research  in  the  United  States. 
What  we  now  know  about  migration  has  been  documented.     Bogue,  for  example, 
has  summarized  our  knowledge  on  migration-stimulating  situations,  factors  in  choos- 
ing a  destination,  socioeconomic  conditions  affecting  migration,  streams  of  migration, 
and  migration  differentials.  12/  In  the  critical  area  of  migration  theory  and  methods, 
important  advances  also  have  been  accomplished  as  witnessed  by  the  work  on  migra- 
tion differentials,  selectivity,  opportunities,  and  migration  estimates.    What  then 
are  the  frontiers  that  need  to  be  extended  and  the  lines  of  attack  that  need  to  be 
developed  next? 

First,  migration  theory  suffers  not  because  of  the  work  of  ecologists  and  demo- 
graphers so  much  as  from  the  lack  of  effort  to  develop  migration  theory  in  its  own 
right — a  "middle  range  theory."    The  need  is  for  a  theory  that  will  encompass  the 
major  aspects  of  migration,  including  ecological  and  the  demographic.    As  an  interim 
phase  of  movement  in  this  direction,  temporarily  detached  and  isolated  conceptual 
and  methodological  advances  may  be  accomplished,  but  the  ultimate  need  is  for  a 
comphrehensive  migration  theory. 

Second,  instruments  for  studying  migration  require  constant  refinement  and 
elaboration  in  order  to  solve  research  problems.     In  the  past,  a  small  number  of 
migration  investigators  have  spear-headed  the  methodological  drive.    The  need  for 
others  to  keep  pace  is  almost  as  crucial  as  the  need  for  methodological   innovations 
suitable  for  the  advance  of  research. 

Third,  sample  surveys  should  supplement  the  present  heavy  reliance  on  secondary 
sources  of  information.     It  is  unlikely  that  the  census  can  totally  supply  the  wide 
variety  of  information  required  for  effective  research.     Migration  sample  surveys  have 
been  conducted  and  the  potential  results  hold  considerable  promise.  '■£/    Rossi's 
study  of  migration  in  Philadelphia  illustrates  the  potential.     This  study  encompassed 
motivational  and  attitudinal  factors  involved  in  the  "push"  and  "pull"  of  migration. 
The  sample  survey  data  were  analyzed  by  means  of  indexes  and  cross  tabulations  and 
produced  important  hypothetical  clues,  although  conclusions  can  not  be  generalized 
in  this  particular  case  . 


12/Cf.    Hauser  and  Duncan,  _op.  c_rt. ,  pp.  499-504. 

13/Cf.   P.   H.   Rossi,  Why  Families  Move:    A  Study  m  the  Social  Psychology  of 
Urban  Residential  Mobility  (Glencoe,  The  Free  Press,  1955);  and  C.   H.   Hamilton, 
"Educational  Selectivity  of  Rural-Urban  Migration:     Preliminary  Results  of  a  North 
Carolina  Study,"  \n  Selected  Studies  of  Migration  Since  World  War  II    (New  York, 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,   Proceedings  of  the  1957  Annual  Conference),  pp.   110-122. 
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Fourth,  the  level  of  migration  research  needs  to  be  elevated  and  research 
results  published  on  at  least  two  levels,  one  for  the  layman,  the  other  for  the 
scientist.     The  pedestrian,  descriptive,  nose-counting  manner  of  conducting  and 
presenting  migration  research  has  often  been  criticized,  but  perhaps  the  important 
need  is  for  clear,  sharp,  attractive  presentation  of  results  for  public  consumption, 
while  increasingly  fundamental  and  profound  research  is  released  through  professional 
journals  and  monographs. 

Fifth,   new  ground    needs  to  be  broken.     A  multidiscipl  inary  approach  to  migra- 
tion should  complement  a  resurgence  of  cause-effect  analysis.     Economics,  psychology, 
anthropology  and  sociology  should  lend  themselves  to  migration  study  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  heretofore.     Important  kinds  of  variables  that  are  commonplace  in  these 
disciplines  remain  to  be  related  adequately  to  the  phenomenon  of  migration.     Yet 
to  be  accounted  for  in  explaning  migration  are  the  economic  variables  of  resources, 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  the  psychological  variables  of  personality, 
intellect  and  emotions,  the  cultural  variables  of  customs,  value  and  diffusion,    and 
the  sociological  concepts  of  status-role,  class  mobility,  and  community.     These 
broad  types  of  variables  are  merely  suggestive  and  not  the  ones  to  investigate  as 
such,  but  they  help  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  surface  has  scarcely  been  scratched. 
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MIGRATION  STUDIES 

Discussion  by 
ANDREW  VARLEY 

North  Carolina  State  College 

The  research  being  carried  on  in  the  field  of  migration  can  be  classified  loosely 
as  describing  migration  that  is  taking  place,  as  interpreting  migration  in  a  cause  and 
effect  type  of  analysis,  and  as  research  primarily  concerned  with  data  problems. 
Describing  migration  has  been  a  challenging  and  difficult  task,   particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  and  accurate  data.     This  is  still  a  major  task  in  the 
field  of  migration  research.     However,  description  is  not  the  final  objective.     The 
ultimate  aim  is  to  understand  migration  and  anticipate  the  future.     Analysis,    interpre- 
tation, and  projection  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  field  of  migration 
reseo'-'-h.     As  sources  of  data  improve  and  the  volume  of  data  increases  it  is  necessary 
that  methods  be  developed  to  meaningfully  interpret  population  changes  and  predict 
future  movements.     As  the  population  becomes  more  mobile  the  predictions  become 
even  more  necessary  for  suitable  public  planning.     The  effect  of  public  policy  on 
migration  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  migration  research. 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  IN  PROGRESS 

I  will   mention  briefly  some  of  the  research  in  progress  that  was  reviewed  at  the 
workshop  on  internal   migration  in  Raleigh  this  Spring.     Bowles,   Beagle,   Ford,  and 
V/ilber  were  participants  in  that  conference  and  can  bring  us  up  to  date  on  their 
current  migration  research.     Tarver  has  recently  published  a  significant  article  on 
predicting  migration.  !/   We  would  also  like  to  hear  from  others  who  are  conducting 
research  in  the  field  of  migration. 

Dorothy  S.   Thomas  plans  to  summarize  the  findings  on  the  relation  of  migration 
to  industrial  ization  and  urbanization  in  the  U.S.   to  give  historical  perspective  on 
the  function  of  migration  in  economic  development.     A  parallel  analysis  of  the  popula- 
tion growth  and  industrial  character  of  selected  metropolitan  centers  is  being  carried 
on.     In  addition  relevant  1960  census  data  are  being  compiled  and  analyzed  as  it 
becomes  available. 

Dale  Hathaway   is  directing  research  at  Michigan  State  using  OASI  data.     Three 
areas  are  being  studied:     (1)  personal  characteristics  and  incomes  of  farm  operators 
and  hired  farm  workers,     (2)  the  participation  of  farm  operators  in  the  nonfarm  labor 


]_/  J.    D.    Tarver,    "Predicting  Migration,"     Social   Forces,   39  (March,    1961), 
207-213. 
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force,  and  (3)  the  transfer  of  human  resources  from  agriculture  to  the  nonfarm 
sector.     Under  the  third  stage  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  an  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  income  levels,  in  both  the  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors,  on  the  rate  of 
migration  of  farm  operators  and  hired  farm  workers.     The  relationship  between 
income  levels  and  certain  other  variables  such  as  age,  race,  proximity  to  industrial 
areas,  and  the  general  level  of  business  activity  in  affecting  the  rate  of  migration 
out  of  agriculture  will  be  studied. 

Charles  Berry  has  completed  a  study  concerned  with  the  effect  of  distance, 
self-employment,  farm  income,  and  the  pressure  of  an  increasing  farm  labor  force 
upon  the  farm  to  nonfarm  migration  of  white  male  farm  persons  of  ten  different  age 
groups  during  the  1940  -  1950  decade.     He  plans  to  extract  cross-sectional  age 
distributions  for  both  1950  and  1960  for  a  variety  of  occupational  migration  and  to 
make  age-specific  analysis  similar  to  the  study  just  completed. 

Larry  Sjaastad  recently  completed  an  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
migration  and  measured  income  differentials  in  the  United  States.    Currently  he  is 
doing  research  on  migration  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  the  objective  being  to  predict 
population  levels  for  that  region. 

At  North  Carolina  State,   Ed  Jansen  is  attempting  to  determine  the  effect  of 
various  types  of  industries  moving  into  a  community.     This  study  will   include 
estimates  of  selective  net  migration  and  the  resulting  effect  on  the  composition  of 
the  population  in  the  community. 

George  Tolley  and  I  are  trying  to  project  the  population  of  rural  areas  to  esti- 
mate the  size  and  composition  at  some  future  date,  given  various  exogenous  changes. 
We  are  also  working  on  a  model  to  explain  gross  migration  between  states  and  to 
relate  net  and  gross  migration.     In  addition,  we  are  working  on  a  model  to  explain 
and  predict  net  migration. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


Current  or  planned  migration  research  projects  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
included: 

1  .     Gladys  Bowles  of  the  ERS  and  James  Tarver,   Oklahoma  State  Uni" 
versity,   are  collaborating  to  estimate  net  migration  from   1950  to  1960  for 
counties  in  the  United  States  by  the  Census  Survival  Ratios  method.     Esti" 
mates  will  be  made  by  age,   race,   and  sex. 

2.  George  Wilber  at  Mississippi  State  is  calculating  migration  expec" 
tancy  by  age,   sex,   employment  and  marital  status  for  the  Nation's  popula" 
tion.     His  findings  will  be  reported  in  a  paper  "Migration  Expectancy  in  the 
United  States"  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Population  As" 
sociation  of  America  in  April,    1962. 

3.  Work  is  being  done  in  Virginia  on  migration  and  methods  of  pro" 
jecting  population  . 

4.  The  Mississippi   Highway  Department  does  origin  and  destination 
studies,   the  results  of  which  are  available  on  request. 

Also  mentioned  were  the  following  recently  available  data: 

1  .     The  Bureau  of  Census  is  issuing  reports  on  components  of  popula" 
tion  change  for  counties,   showing  births,   deaths,  and  military  and  civilian 
migration . 

2.  Residence  histories  were  obtained  in  the  1958  Current  Population 
Survey  in  connection  with  the  National  Lung  Cancer  Mortality  Study. 

3.  The  Census  data  on  the  journey  to  work  will  also  give  character" 
istics  of  persons  making  the  journey. 

4.  Many  agencies  are  continuing  to  make  population  estimates.     Some 
of  these  population  estimates  will  require  migration  estimates. 

Migration  and  Social    Planning 

Planning  agencies  need  to  be  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  social 
problems  and  population  movements.     While  regional  and  city  planning  efforts 
have  shown  concern  with  zoning,    housing,   employment,    industrial    location,   and 
utilities,   rarely  have  planning  programs  concentrated  on  such  "social"  questions  as 
crime    and  del  inquency,   recreational   leadership,  and  family    counseling. 

Two  major  alternatives  to  migration  were  cited:     industrial  development  and 
commuting  to  work.     In  some  instances  it  might  be  desirable  to  identify  the  poten" 
tial   migrants  in  an  area  and  induce  industry  to  move   in  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  that  might  dissuade  many  from  moving  out.     In  other  cases  it  might 
be  preferable  to  plan  highway  and  transportation  systems  in  such  a  way  that  workers 
might  commute  daily  between  home  and   job.     Both  of  these  possibilities  assume  that 
employment  is  a  central   factor  in  migration. 
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POPULATION  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 

GEORGE  L.  WILBER 
Mississippi  State  University 

These  brief  remarks  are  concerned  with  (1)  difficulties  in  methodology,  and 
(2)  the  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  population  estimates  and  projections  for  areas 
below  the  national  level. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  prepared  and  published  estimates  for  the  nation 
and  states  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  made  projections  intermittently.  1/     In 
addition,  agencies  and  individuals  in  most  states  have  computed  estimates  for  states 
and  subareas  within  states.    2/  How  many  private  agencies  compute  estimates  and 
projections  is  not  know. 

A  variety  of  public  agencies  within  states  are  engaged  in  post  censal  popula- 
tion estimates.  «/  In  1960  nearly  half  of  the  state  agencies  making  post  censal 
estimates  were  departments  of  public  health.     State  universities  were  next  most 
frequent,  followed  by  planning  or  development  agencies,  and  employment  security 
offices. 

Several  states  have  projected  population  to  some  future  date.    These  projections 
are  either  for  the  state  as  a  whole  or  subareas — State  Economic  Areas  or  Metropolitan 
Areas.    The  recent  work  by  Tarver  in  Oklahoma  illustrates  one  of  the  more  careful 
and  detailed  attempts  at  population  projections.    Tarver  computed  age-color-sex 
projections  under  four  alternative  sets  of  assumptions  for  each  State  Economic  Area 
in  Oklahoma.    4/ 

Methods  o_f  Estimation 

Several  procedures  are  available  for  population  estimates  and  projections.    A 
component  method  has  possibly  become  the  most  common  way  of  computing  population 
projections,  and  either  a  component  or  censal  ratio  method  most  common  for  post 
censal  estimates.     The  most  recent  national  population  projections  were  derived  by 
a  component  method,  jy  and  state  and  local  agencies  making  estimates  often  use  a 

jySee  Current  Population  Reports,   Population  Estimates,   Series  P-25. 

2/ See  ibid. ,  especially  numbers  81  ,   116,   178,  and  244,  for  lists  and  discus- 
sions of  estimates  prepared  by  state  and  city  agencies. 

3/ Ibid.,   No.  244. 

4/  James  D.  Tarver,  A  Component  Method  of  Estimating  and  Projecting  State 
and  Subdivisional   Populations"!     Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,   Miscellaneous 
"Publication  MP-54.     December  1959. 

5/  Current  Population  Reports,  op.cit. ,   No.   187. 
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component  method — Census  Method  II  or  some  variation.  Composite,  natural  increase, 
or  arithmetic  extrapolation  methods  are  also  used  by  various  agencies  to  estimate  popu- 
lation. 

Each  of  these  methods  relies  on  earlier  census  counts  but  differs  in  the  procedure 
by  which  population  is  brought  forward  to  some  post  censal  date.  The  results  of  most 
estimates  and  projections  show  a  continuation  of  trends  from  the  recent  past.  Where 
estimates  show  a  departure  from  existing  trends,  either  assumptions  underlying  parti- 
cular estimates  imply  change,  or  the  method  employed  does  not  yield  accurate  figures — 
or  both. 

Some  Major  Gaps 

In  terms  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  persons  concerned  with  population  estimates 
and  projections,  two  kinds  of  gaps  in  information  appear.     First,  there  is  a  general 
methodological  problem  resulting  from  the  fact  that  various  techniques  for  estimation 
are  available,  but  no  especially  efficient  way  of  determining  which  procedure  is 
likely  to  work  best  for  a  given  population.     Second,  there  are  many  subareas  and 
also  many  features  of  these  subarea  populations  for  which  estimates  have  not  been 
made. 

The  use  of  one  among  the  available  methods  for  estimating  population  seems  to 
be  determined  by  various  considerations:    the  availability  of  basic  data,   the  detail 
required,  accessibility  of  a  high  speed  computer,  the  time  and  personnel  allocated 
for  the  job,  and  preferences  of  the  estimator  for  a  particular  technique.     There  are 
indications  that  some  procedures  work  better  than  others  in  given  situations.    Arith- 
metic estrapolation,  for  instance,   is  a  short  and  relatively  easy  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing a  population  estimate,  but  the  results  are  not  considered  particularly  good, 
especially  for  a  date  relatively  remote  from  a  census  enumeration.     A  composite 
method  is  sometimes  preferred  because  it  permits  the  estimator  to  choose  alternate 
techniques  for  various  age  groups.     The  vital  rates  variation  of  the  censal  ratio  method 
is  used  sometimes  because  it  is  relatively  fast  and  easy  to  apply.     Rarely,  however, 
has  there  been  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  particular  techniques,  so 
that  estimates  can  be  made  by  the  procedure  which  will  provide  the  "best  results.  "H/ 
Too  often  estimates  are  made  by  a  procedure  simply  because  the  estimator  prefers  a 
certain  method.    And  as  agencies  change  personnel,  estimating  procedures  may  also 
change. 

Estimates  and  projections  for  subareas  and  subgroups  in  the  total  population  are 
far  from  comprehensive.     Of  government  agencies  estimating  population  in  1960, 
about  60  made  estimates  of  county  populations,  but  only  half  that  many  made  esti- 
mates of  city  and  town  populations.  U  And  estimates  computed  by  various  agencies 
are  not  comparable  when  techniques  and  assumptions  differ.     In  some  cases  estimates 
were  made  by  age,  color,  or  sex — or  some  combination  of  these  characteristics.     In 

6/  One  such  attempt  is  represented  by  Jacob  S.  Siegel,  Henry  S.  Shryock,  Jr., 
and  Benjamin  Greenberg,  "Accuracy  of  Post  Censal  Estimates  of  Population  for  States 
and  Cities,   "    American  Sociological  Review,   19  (August,   1954),  440-446. 

7/  See  Current  Population  Reports,  otj.  cit. ,   No.  244. 
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four  states  no  state  agency  was  engaged  in  estimation  of  population.     Municipal 
agencies  are  less  active  than  state  agencies  in  making  population  estimates  and 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  areas  for  which  estimates  are  prepared,  rang- 
ing from  census  tracts  to  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Post  censal  estimates  and  projections  of  various  characteristics  of  a  population 
and  subgroups  of  a  population  are  more  sporadic  than  estimates  of  population  size. 
Estimates  for  subregions  rarely  include  the  number  of  dwelling  units,  households, 
families,  school  age  population,  dependent  adults,  or  labor  force.     Estimates  of  net 
migration,  births  and  deaths  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  estimates  and 
projections.     Marriages  and  divorces,   in  contrast,  are  seldom  estimated. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  two  major  gaps  in  population  estimates  and  projections,  two  gen- 
eral courses  of  action  are  warranted. 

(1)  Checks  and  evaluations  of  the  several  estimating  procedures  need  to  be 
carried  on  continuously.     Persons  making  estimates  for  subareas  in  the  United  States 
should  have  enough  information  about  each  estimating  technique  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  reasonable  and  efficient  choice.     In  order  to  make  such  a  decision  the  esti- 
mator must  have  information  as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
procedure  in  relation  to  a  particular  estimation  problem.     Evaluation  of  estimation 
procedures  requires  careful  checking  of  estimates  previously  calculated  against  sub- 
sequent census  enumerations  and  the  use  of  the  best  statistical  know-how  available 
to  determine  the  relative  accuracy  of  estimates. 

(2)  On  the  substantive  side,  a  plea  may  be  made  for  not  merely  more  estimates 
and  projections,  but  for  estimates  and  projections  of  population  size  for  additional 
subareas  and  estimates  of  various  features  of  these  subarea  populations,  such  as 
dwelling  units,  families,   labor  force,  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  recommending  this  additional   information.     First, 
these  demographic  estimates  provide  a  base  for  analyses  of  many  kinds  in  an  area. 
Reliable  estimates  of  future  dwelling  units  and  future  labor  force,  for  example,  can 
be  very  important  in  an  analysis  of  industrial  development.     Second,  a  number  of 
agencies  require  information  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  policy-formulation.     City 
planners,  government  agencies,  educators,  chambers  of  commerce,   industrialists, 
farmers,  and  many  others  rely  on  demographic  data  as  an  important  part  of  the  infor- 
mation they  need.     Demands  for  data  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  situation 
often  outrun  the  supply.     To  date  there  simply  has  not  been  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  demographic  information  about  the  immediate  present  and  the  future  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  action  agencies. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


Uses  of  Population  Estimates  and  Projections 

Social  planners  frequently  rely  on  population  estimates  and  projections  in  making 
decisions  on  future  plans.     Projected  figures  may  need  to  be  detailed  for  such  charac- 
teristics as  age,  sex,  color,  dwelling  units,  families,   migration,  school  age  popula- 
tion,  labor  force,  education,  and  institutional  populations.     Population  estimates 
are  also  needed  as  denominators  in  developing  rates  for  mortality,  fertility,  migration, 
per  capita  income  and  other  kinds  of  population  behavior. 

Limitations 

Estimates  and  projections  are  almost  always  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  existing  or  earlier  trends.     Since  small  population  units  are  more  subject 
to  extreme  proportional  changes  when  new  kinds  of  conditions  are  introduced,  esti- 
mates and  projections  prepared  for  them  are  much  less  dependable  than  for  larger 
units.     Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,   illustrates  how  fantastically  wrong  a  population  pro- 
jection can  be  when  drastic  changes  are  not  accounted  for  in  making  projections. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  because  the  basic  data  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  small  area 
projections  are  not  usually  prepared  by  trained  demographers.     Planners  and  lay  people 
are  often  faced  with  the  necessity  of  improvising  on-the-spot  techniques  to  obtain 
the  needed  figures. 

Projections  are  usually  prepared  in  several  series  to  illustrate  what  may  happen 
as  basic  assumptions  vary.     Which  projection  series  is  used  depends  on  the  purpose  of 
the  planning.    Census  Bureau  demographers  prepare  projections  in  an  even  number  of 
series  to  disallow  choice  of  a  "middle"  series. 

More  accurate  and  complete  data  on  which  to  base  the  calculation  of  population 
projections  and  estimates  would  be  desirable.    Accuracy  in  school  enrollment  statistics 
could  be  greatly  improved. 

Professional  Help 

The  difficulties  and  pitfalls  encountered  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  population 
estimates  and  projections  for  small  areas  indicates  a  real  need  for  professional  help 
for  small  town,  city  and  regional  planners.     Untrained  local  people  often  have  diffi- 
culty using  the  statistical  procedures  for  estimating  and  projecting  population,   nor 
are  they  usually  aware  of  the  limitations  and  basic  assumptions  which  underlie  the 
resulting  figures.     Additional  bias  is  often  introduced  by  the  fact  that  local   lay 
leaders  involved  in  planning  do  not  want  conservative  estimates  or  projections  of 
their  area's  population. 

Several  types  of   professional   assistance  are  available  which  may  help  solve  some 
problems  in  planning.     For  instance,  the  Census  Bureau  will  project  population  for 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  on  a  contract  basis  and  might  do  it  for  smaller 
areas.     James  Tarver  in  Oklahoma  has  published  a  detailed  procedure  for  projecting 
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population  for  small  areas  with  the  help  of  a  high  speed  computer.    George  L. 
Wilber  has  furnished  the  Mississippi  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a  resume  of 
procedures  for  estimating  populations  of  small  areas,  which  the  State  Chamber  has 
published  and  is  making  available  for  local  use.    1/     Most  states  have  agencies 
for  estimating  population,  and  some  have  their  own  census  boards.      Federal  Reserve 
Banks  are  interested  in  population  and  have  supported  some  population  studies. 


]/  George  L.  Wilber,  Post-Censal  Population  Estimates :    A  Resume  of  Pro- 
cedures for  Sma  1 1  Towns.      Jackson  :    Mississippi  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
January  T962"! 
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RESUME  OF 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  ACTION 


The  most  dramatic  and  far-reaching  idea  for  further  action  was  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  final  session  that  population  research  centers  be  establ  ished  to  provide 
population  information  and  to  conduct  population  research . 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  South  has  there  been  such  a  clamor  for  infor- 
mation about  population — figures  which  portray  population  changes  from  the  past  to 
the  present  and  especially  into  the  future.     The  papers  and  discussions  which  made 
up  this  Conference  indicate  how  great  the  need  is  for  both  (1)  data  collection, 
processing,  and  distribution  and  (2)  extensive,  c  ordinated,  and  purposeful  popula- 
tion research.     Lay  leaders  and  professional  administrators  often  want  highly  detailed 
figures  on  population  trends  and  characteristics.     They  want  data  which  is  accurate, 
reliable,  and  up-to-date  for  the  local  areas  and  regions  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned.    Often  the  exact  information  desired  is  not  readily  available  from  census 
and  vital  statistics  reports.     Decennial  census  reports  do  not  fully  meet  the  needs 
for  intercensal  population  data  or  for  information  for  certain  subareas.     Annual 
sample  survey  figures  help  meet  the  need  for  intercensal   information,  but  not  the 
need  for  small  area  data.     Sometimes,  of  course,  administrators  simply  want  an 
easily  digestible  report  based  on  available  data. 

The  demand  for  population  data  stems  in  part  from  the  need  to  understand  and 
interpret  population  trends  and  changes  in  composition  and  distribution  of  population. 
The  "how"  and  "why"  of  population  behavior  needs  to  be  explained  and  these  explana- 
tions need  in  turn  to  be  related  to  a  general  population  theory.     In  short,  demographers 
need  not  only  a  large  mass  of  data  but  certain  kinds  of  data  to  help  answer  questions 
originating  from  two  major  sources:     (1)  the  general  public  and  lay  leaders,  and 
(2)  their  scientific  discipline. 

Clearly  the  field  of  population  study  has  become  large  and  complex.  The 
proposed  research  centers  could  help  solve  many  of  the  present  problems.  The 
discussants  suggested  that  such  centers  could  help: 

1  .     As  clearing  houses  for  all  types  of  population  information  and  research. 

2.  Coordinate  population  work  at  the  local,  state,   regional,  and  national 
levels. 

3.  Eliminate  gaps  in  population  research,  and  data  gathering  and  processing. 

4.  Keep  population  data  up-to-date  by  preparing  estimates  and  projections. 

5.  By  being  established  as  going  concerns  to  offer  services  to  agencies  such 
as  the  TVA  and  state  and  city  planners. 

6.  As  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  national  and  local  population 
agencies. 

7.  Cut  down  on  intrastate  bureaucracy. 

Along  with  enumerating  the  advantages  that  centralized  population  agencies 
would  have,   the  conferees  made  suggestions  concerning  the  basic  organizational 
framework  and  mentioned  several  organizational  and  administrative  problems  which 
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which  would  be  involved  in  setting-up  and  operating  the  centers.     It  was  suggested 
that  the  centers  be  organized: 

1  .    As  separate  agencies,  affiliated  with  a  state  university. 

2.  At  the  state  level  first,  and  then  through  regional  and  national  alignments. 

3.  With  a  large  enough  staff  and  sufficient  resources  to  work  out  research  prob- 
lems brought  to  the  centers. 

Anticipated  administrative  problems  included  the  possibility  that: 

1.  Political  pressures  and  institutional  jealousies  could  easily  develop. 

2.  The  director  of  the  center  might  experience  divided  layalities,  partly  because 
of  political  cross-pressures  and  partly  because  of  professional  obligations. 

3.  Arrangements  may  be  required  in  providing  services  to  regions  which  straddle 
state  I ines. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  admittedly  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  problems 
of  potential  functions  and  organization  which  would  have  to  be  spelled  out  before  a 
blueprint  for  population  research  centers  could  be  drawn  up.     Many  additional  hours 
of  planning,  discussing,  and  promoting  would  be  required.     But  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  population  changes  now  in  process  in  the  South  and  all  the  attendant 
adjustments  necessary  in  the  society,  serious  consideration  of  the  possibilities  for 
instigating  plans  for  state  population  research  centers  should  be  made. 
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